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For the Companion, ! 
SKIGGS’ LITTLE BOY. 

I suppose no one will be particularly severe 
upon me if I do not give the exact genealogy of | 
Skiggs’ little boy. The fact is it would be hard 
to trace it, since in his tenderest years—say four 
or thereabouts—Skiggs senior adopted him off 
the streets. 

He was then in the care ot a hideous old beg- 
gar, afflicted with blindness, at stated times; and 
the old beggar having fallen in a fit, and the 
child, by his grief, but more particularly by his 
bright, dark eyes and pretty face, appealing 
strongly to Skiggs’ sympathies, he took him home 
to give him decent shelter, at least for one night. 

“Cut the bread thick, Nancy, cut it very thick,” 
said Skiggs, out of the fulness of his generous | 
heart. “Don’t skimp ; none o’ the seven'll miss 

” 

“But, Skiggs, where are you going to put 
him?” asked his wife; “there’s three to a bed 
now;—and my sakes, all that bread gone! What 
alittle bear!”’ 

“Cut him another slice, Nancy, and cut it a 
little thicker,’ Skiggs responded, unbuttoning 
his green baize jacket, that his noble heart might 
have more room to swell in, “the little feller must | 
a’ been starving.’’ 

“But, Skiggs, where will we put him?’ que- 
ried the anxious wife, dividing the loaf with—it 
must be told—a little less alacrity than before, 
for she knew another loaf would cost just six- 
pence to a farthing, and sixpences were scarce. 

“We'll put him — with another coat,” said 
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grow up a pauper, with nobody to teach him 
self-respect—and no boys to play with—Nancy, 
gi’ me a han’kercher!”’ 

Mrs. Skiggs was silent before this moving pic- 
ture; for mother never loved six sturdy, homely 

; \ s boys better than she loved the brood who slept 
Skiggs, musingly, surveying the small bundle of three in a bed up stairs, snugly tucked in by her 
Batanga cy wary ae own hands, every sunburned, freckled face kissed 

“Goodness, Skiggs, you can’t think of adopt- Sy Tee Shay eE 
oo pC A fille ge ; : She made no further objections, but took her 
ng him! — Mies. Skiggs, pena yale wit old shawl and made up a couch in, the corner, 
dismay. waren children and ei a0 bic cages and after she had washed the wondering little 
Skiggs, you’re only goin’ to keep him to-night.” face, she kissed it, it was so pretty That apts 

“Six times three make eighteen and two over | | eden pare of edestiens i iri 
is twenty,’ murmured Skiggs, absently, his “He's pec pet ance. Stati as little Angie.” 
eyes fastened on the cracked ceiling. ‘Nancy, Sig lage SS pei oe ag 
John Potter is dead,” she said, as the child, refreshed, and wondering 

te ae : = at his clean, white bed-clothes, sank off to sleep. 

John — Potter — dead!”’ exclaimed Nancy. 

“What’ll become of Sally ?” 

“Well, Sally’s got plenty o’ friends,” said | 
Skiggs, now seating himself, and fixing his 
glance upon the small creature, who had eaten 
his second slice almost as voraciously as the first, 
and now stood wistfully eyeing the loaf, “but 
I'm gone up, bless your soul!” 

“Gone up!”? muttered Mrs. Skiggs, helplessly. 

“Yes, into twenty dollars instead o’ fourteen. 
At the close o’ this month, our house says to 
me,” —his place of business was always “our 
house,’—“hold out your hand, Mr. J. Skiggs, 
Sen. Here’s your e-i-g-h-t-y dollars! Think of 
that for flour, Mrs. Skiggs! Nancy, cut the boy 
another slice.” 

The knife went through the loaf with swifter 
motion this time, and Mrs. Skiggs, coming out 
of her trance, turned the boy’s face to the light. | 
Like all great minds, she was calm and self-con- 
tained under this exciting news. Her heart 
might throb almost to bursting, as she thought 
of that blue and yellow shawl she had been sigh- oy tale 
ea me 0 fay nesting of th rhe boss were some of them ptt tas the 
the went out shopping, but not even Skiggs ‘ing in offi 
should know it. Instead of going into ecstasies, patie glint acu ig sae 
the controlled her emotions, and merely said.— | 2°Y™8- Angie was the only idle creature in the 

ps, ee vin, > |house. Not absolutely idle was she, for she aid- 

He's got black eyes, ain’t he, Skiggs?” | . ied ay 

“Yes, Naney, and net a black eve in the fauit-| ed her mother to the best of her small ability, 
ly, except ‘stam little Tom gits Gieted % say, | and her merry laugh and willing hands were the 
Nancy, if that was one of ours.” “iy Geen mayen. 

“What?” The child was nearly fourteen years old, when 


. | a letter came one day, enclosing a check. 
“And we was laid snugly under the cold} abe ee i 
“Dear Mother Skiggs,” so the letter ran, 


stound,—and no relations and no friends to | 
take him, only a scaly old beggar, who shams : 
blind, and beats and abuses him. Now, suppose  Penses and clothing. 
it was Tom, and some good-hearted fellow come 
along and give him a home,—and we could 
know it”... 

“Yes, but Skiggs!” 

“Or say we knew that ’stead of that, he goes 


girl, Nature, in denying comeliness to the boys, 
had made it all up in that face of lilies and roses. 
The child was perfectly beautiful. Not a spot 
marred the soft whiteness of her baby skin. 
The long, shining curls hung in glittering splen- 
dor to her pretty, dimpled shoulders, and noth- 
ing was too good or too fair for the fairy-like 
creature, 

Well, twelve years passed into the great eter- 
nity. Skiggs has slept under the daisies ever 
since little Angie was ten years old. The six 
boys are working on in their homely way, not 
very ambitious, but good and honest. 

After Skiggs’ death, the little waif, unable to 
bear the great loss, unwilling to burden the poor 
| widow, disappeared one day. Nobody knew 
where he went, and the widow was so full of 
trouble, so anxious to provide for her growing 


dear to her as her own children, she had not 
time to mourn his absence, or to make inquiries 


The mother herself took in 


Lovingly yours, 
Sk1cGs’ Boy.” 
Every three months after this came the same 





SKIGGS’ LITTLE boy, 


' 
and carries him to the poorhouse, and lets him 


{home her diploma, and certificate of fitness for 


family, that, though he had become almost as | 


others made their living as cash-boys, or at} 


“please use the enclosed for Angie’s school ex- | 


| 
| 


awhile from her labors, and enjoy the society of | 
the children growing up so fast around her. 

At last Angie was nineteen, and had brought 
teaching. Everything promised well. The boys | 
had begun to work for themselves, and had re- | 
moved the mother into a more pretentious house. 

For all these years, Skiggs’ boy had been a 
shadow to them, Often had they wondered 
where he was, and what could be the seeret of 
his great prosperity. 

One evening they were gathered round the 
tea-table, talking of their benefactor, of Angie's 
school, and of their general prosperity, when 
there came a ring at the door bell. Enter a hand- 
some young man of twenty-two or twenty-three, 
whose fine presence and manners suddenly awed | 





| the little circle into silence. | 
Angie was the baby, one year old, and the only | 


! from James 3: 8. 


The defendant replied that if 


| it were not for Mr, Heart, who lived a little way 


“Will you give*me a piece of bread?”’ asked | 


the stranger, in clear, musical tones, “and please | 


eut it thick!” 

**O, my boy!” cried Nancy Skiggs, falling up-| 
on his bosom, quite unmindful of the fine clothes, 
“that’s just what my dear dead Skiggs said nine- 
teen years ago this very night; and to think that | 
poor little starved critter can be you!” 

“It is a fact, nevertheless,’’ was the rejoinder; 
and presently there was such a hand-shaking, 
such a tumult of inquiry, such exclamations, 
laughter, and general jollity, that strangers pass- 








ing by might have been pardoned for pausing | 


outside, bleak though the night was, and smil- 
ingly wondering what it meant. 

Of course there was a story to teil. Skiggs’ 
boy had drifted here and there, till his face actu- 
ally paved his way to fortune. He pleased the 
fancy of a merchant residing in a far-distant city, 
who forthwith employed him, and learning the 
| particulars of his early life, and that the Skiggs 

family were not in prosperous circumstances, 
| aided and abetted in this little scheme of provid- 
ing for the young girl’s future. And Skiggs’ 
boy had not grown up in idleness. After a fair 
business education, he had become associated as 
a partner with his empleyer, and was looking 
forward hopefully to a prosperous and happy 
life. 
| Henceforth the Skiggs family did not want for 
|friends. Over the venerated remains of the 


| great-hearted but humble porter, his “boy’’ put | 


a handsome stone of the purest Italian marble, 
| and on it the stranger may read to this day,— 
| Lord.” 
-~ —— +o 











| 
| 


below him, he should be as innocent as his 
neighbors, Mr. Nose, and the Messrs. Eyes, and 
in support of his position, he cited a passage 
from the same law book, Matt. 15: 18. The 


‘ court decided that the defence was a sound one, 


and that nothing really good could be expected 
from Mr. Tongue, until a radical change should 
take place in his neighbor Heart. 
<icaeactsta peat 
For the Companion. 
A BOARDING-SCHOOL ROMANCE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CuaAr. VI. 

Lillian then seated herself in a recess in the 
back parlor, and in due time Mr. Ryan ap- 
peared. Divested of all romantic surroundings, 
and seen by unprejudiced eyes, he was an ordin- 
ary-looking young man enough, with reddish 
hair and a sheepish expression of countenance. 

When the usual courtesies had been ex- 
changed, and both men were seated, Mr. Pope 
began,— 


“IT suppose you can guess the business on 


| which T have sent for you, so I will come to the 


point at once, T understand you have made 
proposals of marriage to my daughter. I must 
say, by the way, it would have been more hon- 
orable if you had consulted me before you got 
quite so far as that.’ 

“JT suppose it would, sir,” said Mr. Ryan; “but 
that wasn’t any of my doings. I didn’t care a 
groat who knew what was going on, but she was 
always for keeping things secret. I thonght 
there was some reason why you wasn’t to be 
told.” 

“Well, let that pass; but since you wish to 
become my son-in-law, I suppose you have no 
objection to telling me something of your posi- 
tion and circumstances ?”’ 

“None at all.” 

“You are, I understand, a foreigner by birth. 
Of what country, may I ask?” 

“Treland, sir.” 

“Good country. You've no reason to be 
ashamed of it, especially as you come from the 
higher ranks.” 

“T wish I did,” said Ryan, smiling; “but I and 
all my kin are from the peasantry.” 

“But did you not give my daughter to under- 
stand that your father was a nobleman ?”’ 

“Not I, faith,—I'd scorn to sail under false 
colors.” 

‘But did you never say anything about a cas- 
tle with which he was in some way connected ?” 

“Bouraddie Castle,—so I did. You sir, 
there were extensive bogs connected with Bou- 
raddie, where my father was employed to dig 
peat.”’ 

“Ah, yes, I see. But though of humble ori- 
gin, you are well off in this world’s goods, I be- 
lieve?” 

“I must own that money always had a way of 
slipping out of my pocket a good deal easier 
than it went in,” said Ryan. “As the other fel- 
low said, ‘I was born with nothing, and I’ve 
held my own pretty well ever since.’ ” ‘ 

“How is it, then, that you are able to spend 
so much of your time travelling? It requires 
money to travel.” 

“I make it pay, though. The fact is, ’m a 
travelling merchant,—or, as some would call it, 
a peddler.”’ 

“But did you not promise my daughter she 


see, 


| should travel with you after marriage?” 


“J did; and I meant she should, sir, as I do,— 
on the cart. The truth is, she was kind of soft 
and romantic, and never called things just by 


“He that giveth to the poor, lendeth to the) their right names, so I talked that way to please 


her.” 
“TI suppose it was on that principle that you 


TRIAL OF Mr. Toncur.—Mr. Tongue was called the glass ring you gave her an emerald,— 


message and the same stm, more than enongh charged with being “an unruly evil, full of; the one you exchanged for the diamond I see on 
to defray the expenses of Angie’s education and | deadly poison,” and in proof of the charge, the , your finger?” 
clothing, so that the weary mother could rest | law book was produced, and a passage cited , 


“O, 1 meant nothing by that, sir,” said Ryan, 
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good-humoredly, I called it emerald: because 


it’s green, Don’t you eall Ireland the Emerald 
Isle?” 

“Didn't you tell her it was an heirloom in your 
family, and of great value?’ asked Mr. Pope, 
unable to repress a smile at this ingenious de- 
fence, 

“Not a bit of it. 


I said my grandmother gave 
it to me, 


And so she did, when I left the olde 
I said nothing of its value. Sure, it 
isn’t the custom in America for sweethearts to 
name the price of the love-tokens that pass be- | 
tween them, is it?” 


country. 


“Certainly not, Mr. Ryan; and IT may have 
done you injustice in suspecting you of a desire 
to deceive and swindle a weak, inexperienced 
girl, But your own good sense will show you 
that your engagement with her amounts to noth- 
ing at all.” 

“How?’s that, sir?” 

“Because she’s a mere child, and my consent 
was never asked. However, I don’t wish to 
have any hard feelings about the matter; so if 
yowll give her up quietly, ’'m willing to make 
you a fair compensation for your disappoint- 
ment.”’ 

“But how about the young lady, sir? 
she be willing to give me up? 


Would | 
She always 
seemed uncommonly fond of ine, and it wouldy’t 
be just the square thing to go back on her now.” 

“Your seruples do you honor,” said Mr. Pope; 
“but [think I can answer for my daughter.” 

“Well, then, if she don’t object, I’m willing to 
make terms with you, rather than have any 
trouble about it.” ; 
the conversation, slight 
shricks and exclamations might have been heard 
from the back parlor, which were lost on one 
party because he lacked the key to interpret 
them, and which the other did not choose to 
notice, 


During foregoing 


Now, before Mr. Pope could make any reply 
to Ryan, Lillian herself appeared in the door- 
way. 

“T object!” 
be rid of you! 


eried she. “I’m only too glad to 


Take back your ring, and keep it 
for the next girl who is fool enough to fancy 
herself in love with you. All Task of you is to 
go out of my sight, and never let me see you 
again,—never! A peddler,—O! 
man!’ 


And an Irish- 

And having thus given vent to her feelings, 
Lillian tled to the sanctuary of her own room. 

“St. Peter! Who'd have thought of her taking 
* ejaculated Ryan, as he stooped to pick 
up the ring she had thrown at his feet. “Why, 
I didn’t think the girl had so much pluck. She 
always seemed as soft as beeswax. But there’s 
no accounting for the ladies,” with a facetious 
smile, Then taking the diamond from his fin- 
ger, he handed it to Mr. Pope, saying,— 

“Here’s her ring. It’s no 
should have that back again. 
with my 


it so”? 


more’n fair she 
it 
for I do respect 
her, and always shall, though she did give me 
my walking-ticket without much ceremony, just 
now, 


Give to her 


my—respects, sir; 


“And with regard to the little business ar- 
rangement of which we were speaking,’ said 
Mr. Pope, slipping the ring into his pocket, 
“you have already expressed your willingness to 
accept a compensation for your disappointment. 
Will you name some way in which I can serve 
you, either by money or influence?” 

Ryan reflected a moment. 

“Well, sir, if it wouldn’t be asking too much, 
maybe you'd be willing to help set me up in 
business for myself.”’ 

“What kind of business, for instance?” 

“O, the same I’m following now, sir. 
nothing else T should like so well. 
to see new places 


There's 
It’s pleasant 
No, I’ve no wish 
to give up the old cart; but you see I’ve been | 
Now if I owned the | 
it would just be the height of my | 
ambition, sir.’ 








new faces, 


selling on commission, 
whole thing 


my 


| 
| 
| 
| 


“Then Pil help you buy up the concern, with 
all my heart,” said Mr, Pope. And Ryan hav- 
ing named the sum which he deemed adequate 
for the purpose, he filled out a check for the 
amount on the spot. 


“I'm sure it’s a gentleman you are,’’ said Ry- 


| 
As to} 
the young lady, no doubt it’s all for the best. | 
We weren't just suited to one another, I must | 
own, though I'd have stuck by her if she'd said | 
the word, And [T hope you'll] 
bear me no grudge for all that’s come and gone. 
“None whatever,” said Mr. Pope. “Good: | 
day, Mr. Ryan. And good riddance,” he added, 
when the young man had bowed himself ont. 
Before taking leave of his daughter, Mr. Pope 
gave her the diamond ring, saying that Mr. Ryan 
had sent it with his respects. ; 


an, “and T shall always wish you well, 


Good-day . OF. 


” 


“Respects! 


Phat horrid man, papa? 
dared he 


exclaimed Lillian. 


How 


ov 


| the tale 
gether Lillian felt like one under a ban, 


“So he’s a ‘horrid man’ to-day, is he?” said 
her father. “Yesterday he was ‘handsome,’ and 
‘fascinating,’ and I don’t know what besides. 
Now I must confess [ liked him better than I ex- 
pected to. 
fellow. 


He scems an honest, well-meaning 
However, I'm willing to give him up, if 
you are,” laughing good-naturedly. “So we'll 
say no more about it. Good-by, my dear.” 
“Good-by, papa.” 
That Lillian’s position at the seminary was 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Well, there was no hurry about that,—they 
would not miss her till the rising-bell rang. 

The rising-bell! She should never hear it 
again,—never rise from her watery bed! They 
would have muffins for breakfast,—it was muf- 
fin-morning, and she was fond of muffins. How 
comfortable they would all be sitting round the 


j|long table, while she would be lying cold and 


not now a pleasant one, may easily be imagined. | 


There was no danger of a broken heart, for her 
love as we have seen, had died a sudden and 
violent death; but it had been succeeded by vex- 


jation and mortification, which are, perhaps, 


harder to bear than real grief. 


She was also subjected to a good deal of an- | 
| noyance from the raillery of her school-mates,— 


good-natured or malicious, as the case might be, 
to her it mattered little which. On the other 
hand, there was the disapproval of her teachers, 
—implied rather than expressed,—for Miss Tas- 
ker was a judicious woman, and preferred that 
should point its own moral; but alto- 


She went about looking downcast and deject- 
ed, not to say a trifle sulky; she neglected her 
studies, and would have rejected her food, only 
that her appetite was so remarkably good. 

“Come, now, what's the use of putting on 
such a long face about it?” said Bettie Potts. 
“Pm sure you ought to be thankful that you got 
rid of the man as you did. Suppose you’d mar- 
ried him before you found him out, and been 
obliged to ride round on a peddler’s cart all your 
life?” 

But this well-meant consolation failed of its 
effect on account of the allusion to the peddler’s 
eart, which was a barbed arrow to Lillian’s soul. 


disagreeable things under the guise of friend- 
ship,” said she. “You’ll all be sorry you've 
treated me so when I’m gone.” 

“Gone where?” 

“You'll know when it’s too late,” said Lillian, 
significantly, and with a plaintive sigh. 

It was not the first time she had given utter- 
ance to mysterious threats of this kind; but Bet- 
tic had never attached any importance to them, 
and did not now. That her room-mate was seri- 
ously contemplating putting an end to her trials 
by terminating her existence did not once occur 
to her. Yet such was the fact. Lillian thought 
that in this way only could she turn ridicule into 
sympathy,—perchance admiration,—and wring 
the hearts of her persecutors with a late repent- 
ance, 

It was not long since she had read in the news- 
papers an account of the suicide of a young lady 


in a neighboring town. She had done some- 





lifeless at the bottom of the pond; her body 
would, but her soul,—where would that be? 

It was the first time that thought had present- 
ed itself to her mind, and it gave her such a 
shock that she started back involuntarily—and 
planted both feet in one of those little pools with 
which the marshy soil abounded. The water 
gave her a chill, and she scrambled out, feeling 
less inclined than ever for the final plunge; so | 
she seated herself ona rock, at a safe distance | 
from the pond, to meditate. 

And there we will leave her for the present, 
although it is a sorry plight in which to leave 
any human being. 

When Bettie Potts awoke the next morning 
and missed Lillian from her side, she supposed 
she must have overslept herself, for early rising 
was by no means one of Lillian’s chief virtues; 
so she arose hastily and began to dress, but 
glancing at her watch she saw that it still lacked 
some minutes of the time for the bell. 

“Well, that’s odd,” said she. “What new 
freak is this?’ and proceeded with her toilet in 
a more leisurely way. 

When it was completed, she opened the win- | 
dow, flung back the blinds, and put her head out 
to sniff the fresh air. Having done this to her 
satisfaction, and exchanged compliments with 
an old black cat which was sitting on the fence, 
sniffing the air also, she drew her head in again. | 


| Then for the first time she saw the note fastened 
“Pm sure you have the faculty of saying very | to Lillian’s pillow. 


| 
| 


| 


She was so much accustomed to her room- | 
mate’s vagaries, that it was with a feeling of cu- | 
riosity, rather than suspicion or alarm, that she 


unpinned and opened it; but no sooner had she 


| her chamber, and ran with breathless haste to 


glanced at the contents, than she darted from | 


Miss Tasker’s room, uttering little shrieks as 
she went, which brought a score of half-dressed 
young ladies to the hall, allof whom joined in | 


'the shrieks, although they did not understand | 


the cause. In short a panic was imminent, 


| when Miss Tasker’s stately form appeared at the | 


| note,” said Bettie, with a hysterical sob. 


thing wrong or foolish before her death, but no | 
one seemed to blame her for it afterwards,—they | 


only pitied her sad fate. 
would with 


And so no doubt it 
her, she declared to herself. 
Even the thought that she, too, would figure in 
the papers, had consolation int it. 


be 


She considered the comparative merits of the 
various modes of exit,—by steel, by bullet, by 
poison, by water,— 


and decided upon the latter; | 


for was not Goose Pond handy, and drowning 
pleasant ?—while as to dramatic effect there was | 


no comparison, 


| found the back door unfastened in the morning. 


Having fully matured her plans, she lost no | 


time in carrying them into execution. 
moonlight night, Bettie sleeping 
soundly, she rose from her couch and made her 
preparations for the final tragedy. 


when was 


One | 


tongues of the outside world. 


First she wrote a short note, stating that she 


was about to bid farewell to a treacherous and 
ungrateful world,—that she freely forgave her 
schoolmates and friends all their unkindness to 


| her, and begged them to think tenderly of her 


when she should be no more. ‘When you read 
this, I shall be sleeping beneath the peaceful wa- 
ters.’ Such was the closing sentence. 
Signed—“One weary of life. 


Having pinned this note to her pillow, she put 


” 


|} on a fresh white muslin frock, loosened her long 


hair and shook it down over her shoulders, then 


| wrapped herself ina large gray shawl, the bet- 


ter to elude observation, and thus arrayed stole 
silently down the back stairs. The door was 
secured by a lock and an iron bolt; but the key 
was in the lock, and the bolt fitted loosely into 
the staple, so that she unfastened it without dif- 
ficulty, closed it gently behind her, and went 
swiftly down the slope to the pond. 

Sut how cold and dark the water looked by 
night! She had not thought the little pond could 
look so gloomy. And how drearily the wind 
sighed throngh the tall trees,—those trees whose 
shade had seemed so pleasant and restful in the 
bright summer days! She had never been in the 


woods by night before. It certainly was all very 


| dismal, though of course that need make no dif- 


ference to a person bent on drowning herself. 





| with patent rod, with all the latest improve-| 
|ments. He dresses in corduroy and flannel, 


| 


door. 

“Silence!”? said she, sternly; and every voice | 
was hushed. 

“Now tell me what this means,’’—to Bettie, 
who was foremost of the group. 

“Lillian has drowned herself. There’s her 

Miss Tasker read the note, and her cheek grew 
a shade paler. 

“Go to your rooms. Iwill see tothis. I trust 
it isa false alarm,” said she, in a softer tone, 
and with a slight tremor in her voice. 

The girls retreated, clinging to each other, and 
speaking only in low, frightened whispers. 

Miss Tasker then caused the house to be 
searched, and inquiries to be made among the 
servants whether anything unusual had been ob- 
served below stairs; but nothing was brought to 
light excepting the fact that a kitchen-maid had 


This testimony confirmed Miss Tasker’s worst 
fears concerning Lillian, but the instinct of self- 
preservation was strong within her. Not yet 
would she abandon her seminary to the carping 
She quietly de- 
spatched Jackson, her gardener and factotum, to 
the pond to see if perchance there were marks of 
footprints in the soft soil, or other traces of re- 
cent disturbance. He returned in less than 
twenty minutes, with a gray shawl on his arm, 
which he had found not far from the water. 

‘Do you know this shawl?” asked Miss Tas- 
ker, showing it to Bettie Potts. 

“Yes, madam, it is Lillian’s.”’ 

Of course further concealment was impossible. 


(Concluded next week.) 
~—— 


FISHING. 
Fishing is an art. Some men are born to it, 
as some men are born to write poetry. Other} 
men have not the natural knack, and never get 
it, try they never so hard. Harper’s Magazine 


says: 











There is a great difference ii sportsmen. Your 


| city-bred man comes with any number of flies, | 


twines his extra flies around his hat-band, and 
tucks his trowsers into his huge boot-legs with | 
the significant air of knowing what he is about. 
Quite another man is the genuine fisherman, 
whether from the city or living at the lake. Te 


; alarmed at the really uncomfortable 
| intemperance, he rather grew proud of 
|indulges in no superfluities, doesn’t talk, goes | made a parade of his toughness, giving all 


straight for game. He has the best guides, the 
best canoes, the best fishing-ground. Generous 
as he may be in all things else, he is always 
selfish in his fishing. He ean not endure a riy,). 

Most of the guides understand all that can pe 
known about fishing. It is one of the strono 
points in their profession. They invest but little 
in novelties. They are not confined to the fly, 
A stick, a hook, a worm, make their equipment, 
and you can always count on their success, 
Many a minister, apostolic with his rod if not iy 
his commission, and many a lawyer have the 
same tact in catching trout. They know how to 
do it. They can no more impart the skill to 
others than you can make the divining-rod work 
in unfitting hands. 


————~@eoe—_—_— 
For the Companion, 
A TAN-VAT DRUNKARD. 


Herman Heimel was a shoemaker, and in the early 
part of this century he lived in Alsace (one of the 
counties since lost by the French to the Prussians in 
their bloody war). About the year 1839, he came 
to this country and settled in New Orleans, where 
he opened a shoe-shop on Royal Street. 

There was nothing remarkable about Heimel then, 
He was a steady-going, well-meaning man, who 
minded his own business, and prospered in it, and 
in time his store became the resort of many fashion- 
able customers. 

As his trade enlarged, he built him a small tan- 
nery on Dumaine Street, and supplied a good article 
of leather, not only to his own market, but to the 
public around him. In this way he went on for sey- 
eral years, tanning cow, goat and alligator hides, 
He was known to everybody, and everybody count- 


' ed Herman Heimel a worthy man and a solid, fore- 


handed citizen. 

But a habit was gaining on him which was des- 
tined to work his destruction. He had taken to 
drinking, and though he followed up the indulgence 
so quietly that for a long time no one noticed it, the 
inevitable slavery bound him tighter and tighter, 
till he could never be satisfied with less than his six 
glasses a day. 


At last his neighbors began to stare. The whole 


| city talked about him. Their wonder was not so 


much at his drinking, as at the quality of his drink, 
—and that is the strangest part of the story. 

Heimel cared nothing for whiskey, gin, brandy or 
rum. Even his national beer had no charm for him, 
He drank no alcohol at all. The beverage whose 
taste enthralled him, and in imbibing which he 
seemed at length to find his only pleasure, was bark- 
'ea,—the tan-water in which he steeped his hides! 

Whether his devotion to this singular drink began 
in an idle experiment by way of sport, or in some 
attempt to cure an attack of dyspepsia (tannin-water 
is sometimes given in small doses for that com- 
plaint), or whether he contracted the habit deliber- 
ately, we cannot tell. At any rate, it became a pas- 
sion with him, and Hiemel the tan-yard toper loved 
his peculiar dram as well as any pot-house disciple 
ever loved his. 

It made him feel good, he said; and he even told 
laughingly about having his tannin sprees, and 
boasted that after one of these he could always go 
to bed safe, sober, and without a head-ache. His 
stomach grew so strong that he could digest the 
toughest cabbage, and the heartiest meat supper 
gave him no nightmare. 

It was natural enough that such a man should be 
talked about and wondered at. Here was a new 
phenomenon in tippling science,—an original exan- 
ple, all alone in the annals of toperdom. If Her- 
man Heimel was not already a city curiosity, he was 
sure to be one before long. It was with no little in- 
terest that the friends of the intemperate tan- 
drinker watched him to see the effects of his in- 
dulgence. 

But the visible effects were much tardier than in 
the case of the alcoholic drunkard. People had no 
particular remark to make on his appearance, Ul 
less perhaps some one would venture to hint that 
instead of a red nose he had a yellow one. The in- 
visible effects reported themselves (to the man him- 
self) quite soon enough for his comfort. 

Not only did his stomach grow tough, but his gul- 
let did. The hardening process extended all the 
way up his esophagus and into his mouth. His 
throat dried and stiffened like an old hose-pipe; the 
glands of his palate puckered; his tongue seasoned 
into a mere piece of animated India-rubber. 

At last he could taste nothing at all. He ate 
enormous quantities of food, but it gave him no 
satisfaction beyond knowing that it filled him full. 
He ate his dinner as he would make a shoe. In 
fact, he was about like a shoe himself now. He 
had been tanning himself into a man of leather,— 
and he knew how it felt better than he could tell 
anybody. 

You think that a man in his condition, and 80 well 
aware of the cause of it, would try to reform; would 
break away from his strange habit, and by absti- 
nence repair his ruined sense of taste. But reform 
in his case was something easier said than done. 

Heimel seemed as incapable of mastering oF mend- 
ing his habit as if he had been born with it, and 
every day he went back to his beloved tan-water- 

Still no outward signs of injury to bis health and 
vitality appeared. He lived, a miracle of vigor and 
endurance; and so far from being discouraged nd 
results of his 
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of it, of course, to his daily draughts of oak and 
sumach. 

It occurred to him that he could exploit a little | 
with his invulnerable throat and stomach, and he 
pegan to take pleasure in doing this for the amuse- | 
ment or astonishment of his family and neighbors. 
He drank quantities of pungent and poisonous med- 
jeine, and took whole boxes of pills at once, just to 
show how perfectly his system was proof against 
their effects. Then he swallowed small stones, bits 
of iron and nails, but they gave him no inconve- 
nience. 

From this he gradually passed to more difficult 
practice, and emulated the feats of men like Carlo 
Benedetti, the sword-swallower. Dressing hides 
and making shoes grew too dull and slow for him. 
Why could he not go upon the stage, and coin a for- 
tune out of the monstrosity he had made himself? 

The idea once suggested, he was not slow to act 
upon it. Heimel quitted his business, put on his 
pest clothes, and advertised himself as “The Great 
American Ostrich.” 

He was now aman in middle life. The War of the 
Rebellion, which broke out about this time, inter- 
fered with his freedom of travel in this country, and 
he went tu Europe. Of course he carried with him, 
or took care to keep within reach of, his daily supply 
of tannin. 

Year after year he “exhibited”’ in the cities and 
villages of the continent. It was hard work, how- 
ever, and he became tired of it. He returned to 
America and settled down once more at his old 
tannery in New Orleans. 

But Herman Heimel was no longer the stout, lusty 
German of other days. The strain to which he had 
subjected his constitution told severely upon him, 
and worse than that, his excessive drinking of tan- 
water had hardened the tissues and closed the pores 
of his system so that it had no power of renewal. It 
could only waste and wear away. 

He grew haggard and thin. His complexion, and, 
indeed, his whole skin, turned the color of trunk- 
leather, and wrinkled into hard, callous folds. His 
flesh continued to fall away, and the nerves decayed, 
till he betrayed no feeling of the severest pinch, and 
could suffer the deep prick of a pin with little pain. 
His very bones perished (receiving no material to 
rebuild themselves), and finally grew so small and so 
supple that they could be bent like a tough stick. 
Herman Heimel was a skeleton of leather. 

He is living yet (or at last accounts) in the city of 
New Orleans. But it is only a living death. Now 
and then skilful surgeons come and inject the warm 
blood of some healthy animal into his veins, and 
that is his only support. If he is conscious of his 
condition, no misery can be greater than his. 

Such is the story of the tanned tanner, or the tan- 
vatdrunkard. How far his appetite may have been 
pure mania, we have no room to speculate. For his 
fate he certainly could blame no one but himself 
and his case (though perhaps without a parallel in 
kind) is but another warning against the danger of 
yielding to excess, or to unnatural appetites of any 
kind, 

i 
For the Companion. 


A NIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


“Now be sure and keep a tight rein on old Charlie, 
that he don’t stumble; and if you can’t get started 
soastoreach home before dark, don’t come until 
morning.” So said Mr. Miller, as he assisted his two 
danghters, Maud and Madge, and his little four-year- 
old Johnnie, into the one-horse vehicle, which was 
totake them about eight miles out on the prairie. 

Two seasons had passed since the Miller family 
removed from the State of New York, and took a 
“claim” in a wild, unsettled part of the State of 
Kausas. They now (in the autumn of 1874) owned a 
song little farm, which, in spite of chinch - bugs, 
drouth and grasshoppers, had produced for them an 
abundance of everything excepting potatoes. Barns 
and granaries were filled to overflowing. 

Mrs, Miller had canned, dried and preserved un- 
tilshe declared that she was sick of the sight of it; 
but for some reason the potato-crop this year was a 
failure. Maud and Madge were particularly fond 
of this Irish indispensable, and they declared that 
tather than do without, they would go themselves 
and buy some of Jonas Smith, who, they understood, 
had enough and to spare. 

The girls, and their little brother, and some empty 
potato-sacks, were duly loaded into the wagon, and 
Mr. Miller finished his directions by telling them to 
“Keep to the south for four miles, as far as the 
scrub-oaks, and then turn to the left, and follow the 
road right over the prairie.” 

The creek was to be forded, and there was one 
Tather bad slue to cross; still, as long as they had 
daylight to guide them, they would have no trouble. 

“Allright, father,” said Maud; “and if we are not 
back by dark, remember you needn’t expect us until 
‘-morrow.’”? And the little party drove merrily 
away, 

The day was a lovely one in early September. 
Flowers bloomed all about them, while hundreds of 
Qails and prairie chickens were seen on every side. 

Following the directions given them, the girls 
Passed the sernb-oaks, crossed the ford and slue, and 
Tode on over the prairie, but so far no sign of hu- 
nan habitation appeared. 
Atlength, when they were beginning to fear that 
they had lost their way, they heard in front of them 
the barking of a dog, and then felt sure that they 
must be nearing Jonas Smith’s potato-patch. 

They were not mistaken, for soon they came upon 
What in Kansas is called a “dug-out.”” It consisted 


domicile was honored with a door, while a hole in 


| the roof allowed the escape of smoke. 


In front of this habitation, on a log, sat Mrs. 


, Smith, nursing a baby and smoking a pipe; while a 


numerous progeny of young Smiths stood staring at 
the new-comers with gaping mouths. 
The young ladies, making their errand known, 
were informed by Mrs. Smith that “they’d had an 
oncommon smart crop o’ ’taters this year, and they’d 
be powerful glad to sell some on ‘em, so’s to geta 
little store tea oncet more. Here, you Bill,” contin- 
ued she, “dig out some ‘taters for these ‘ere women 
folks; now run.” 
“Yaas,”” answered the promising Bill, “Cll run, 
lickety split; but hain’t ye got no poke to put 
7em in?” 
The girls handed him the empty potato sacks, and | 
off he scampered, making his heels fly like a go- 
pher’s. 
“How many children have you, Mrs. Smith?” 
asked Madge. 
“Ten livin’, and three buried. Yaas,”’ she added, | 
with an emphatic nod, “and it were the three likeli- 
est ones, too, that we buried. 
“Is your house comfortable?” asked Maud, who 
had been eyeing it with great curiosity. | 
“O, kinder so,” said Mrs. Smith, ‘only the snakes 
bother us a heap. One got into Bill’s bed las’ night. 
The old man calcerlates to rig up a shanty ’fore 
long.” 





Presently Bill reappeared, tugging along under a 
sack of potatoes. Setting it down, he went back 
for the rest, and when all were brought, he tum- 
bled them into the wagon. 

“Mighty likely critter you've got, shakes ef ’taint!”” 
quoth Bill, eyeing the horse. “Ireckon a texm like 
him ’ud haul e’enamost as much as a couple 0’ oxen.” 
The sun was now only about two hours high; but 
from appearances in and around the Smith “dug- 
out,’’ the girls did not exactly feel like inviting 
themselves to stay all night. Believing that they 
could reach home before dark, unless they missed 
the way, they said good-by, whipped up old Charlie 
and started. 

About three miles of the road was passed over, 
and they were beginning to anticipate a nice supper 
of fried potatoes, when suddenly, in going through 
a ditch, down dropped the shafts, and half of the 
harness with them. Fortunately, old Charlie was a 
good horse for accidents, and behaved nicely,—“be- 
haved like a man,” Maud said. He stood perfectly 
still, only turning his head, as if to see the extent of 
the calamity. 

The girls jumped out and tried to rearrange mat- 
ters. But the task was beyond their skill. Buckles 
and straps would not come together anywhere. The 
break-down was hopeless. As a last resort, Maud 
took off her skirt and commenced tearing it up, with 
the intention of tying the harness together. They 
succeeded, after a fashion, and, looking with dismay 
at the fast-setting sun, they jumped into their wagon 
and drove on again. 

Alas! they had only proceeded a few yards when 
the shreds of linen gave way, and the horse walked 
completely out of the harness, leaving nothing to 
hold him to the wagon but the reins. 

What was to be done? It was certain now that 
they could not repair the damages without help. 
Night was fast coming on, and they were miles from 
any house. 

Madge and Johnnie commenced to cry, but Maud, 
whose courage seldom failed her, proved herself 
equal to the emergency. ‘O, hush, children!” she 
said. ‘Don’t be babies. We'll just push the wagon 
out of the road, tie old Charlie to the wheel, and 
camp out.” 

“Yes,” said Madge, between her sobs, “and be 
bitten by snakes, and scalped by Indians!” 

“O dear!” cried Johnnie. “Will the Indians catch 
us? O, what shall we do? I don’t want to stay 
here and be killed. I know there’s bears here, too. 
Let’s walk home. You said we might have some 
fried potatoes for supper.” 

The poor little fellow lay on the grass, sobbing, 
while brave Maud, after trying to quiet his fears, 
took the harness from the horse, and proceeded to 
tie him to the wheel of the wagon. 

It was by this time nearly dark, and they spread 
their shawls under the wagon, that they might lie on 
them, and perhaps get a little sleep during the night; 
although Madge declared that she couldn’t think of 
sleeping. If she dared to breathe, she would do 
well. “O, pshaw!” said Maud, “I intend to havea 
good night’s rest, if I can only keep warm, but the 
nights are getting so damp and chilly that Iam afraid 
we shall suffer with the cold.” 

Suddenly she stopped’ and looked off over the 
prairie. 

“There's a light, as sure as I am alive! If that 
isn’t lucky! Who ever thought of any one being so 
near? Come, let us leave the horse and wagon here, 
and go and get some help.” 

“Would you dare to?” said Madge. 
but they might be Indians!’ 

Maud, taking Johnnie by the hand, and leading 
the way, said that there were worse people in the 
world than Indians. Indeed, she almost hoped that 
they were Indians, that she might see how they lived, 


“Who knows 


The prairie grass was almost up to their shoulders, 
and damp with dew. It was with difficulty that they 
waded through it. Suddenly Madge screamed and 
began torun, Mand and Johnnie followed her, but 


running very difficult for them all. 
“Madge,” cried Maud, “do tell me, what did you 
see? What is the matter?” 





of ahole shovelled in the sunny side of a slope of 
stound, and covered over with sticks and sods, This 


“QO, snakes! snakes!” cried Madge, plunging and 


THE YOUTH’S 


| with a kind of awe. 


the long grass tangling around their ankles made | 


COMPANION. © 





one. O,howitsquirmed! Let’shurry on. There's 
the light just over in that timber.” 

They soon reached the timber, and looking through 
the trees, saw squatted on the ground, around a 
fire, a family of Indians. Two squaws were busy 
preparing supper. 

The dusky figures of the party, in their gay-col- 
ored blankets, paint and feathers, looked weirdly 
enough in the fire-light, and Madge eyed the scene 
Instinctively holding on to 
her scalp, she timidly followed Maud, who marehed 
boldly into the little bivouac, dragging Johnnie with 
her, 

The Indians sprang to their feet, as they appeared, 
and one old squaw, in her surprise, dropped a half- 
roasted dog in the ashes. | 

Maud, however, not appearing at all frightened, 
explained the accident that she and her sister and 


| little brother had met with, and intimated that they 


did not like to stay alone on the prairie. 
No one showed any signs of comprehension, save | 
an old Indian, whose slight knowledge of English 
was sufficient to give him a glimmer of the truth. 
He came forward, doing his best to utter a welcome, 
“Harkee, tackle, he breakee no fix, two squaw— 
no big pale-face; heap ’fraid. Ugh! ugh! Pe-el- 
lo—come in.” 
Then he turned to his companions, and gesticulat- 
ing and jabbering in a deep guttural tone, he seemed 
to be explaining to them the state of affairs. After 
he had finished, all seemed to be perfectly satisfied. | 
The squaws spread a blanket for them, and as 
soon as the dog was roasted, they were offered a 
generous share. They refused the dog-meat, but 
were very glad to accept some corn-cake that was 
offered them, for they were very hungry, as well as 
tired. Johnnie thought that he had never tasted 
anything so good as this corn-cake. He didn’t know 
but he liked it better than fried potatoes. Then, 
the manner of baking it was so novel tothem. The 
dough was wound around a green stick, and placed 
over the fire, and turned continually. 

It certainly was delicious; and the girls decided 
that they would have some baked in the same way 
after they reached home. They did not stop to re- 
flect that the “sauce of hunger’? was what made the 
rude cake relish so well there in the Indian camp. 

A little pappoose lay on a blanket in front of the 
fire, kicking up its heels, and sucking the bone of a 
dog’s foot. Its bright black eyes were fixed on the 
strangers in undisguised admiration; but at the 
least advance on their part, it would roll away from 
them with a most decided Indian grunt. 

A bright little girl of about four years of age 
seemed to be more friendly, and was easily won over 
by a string of glass beads which Madge took from 
her neck. The little thing was singularly decked 
out, A tunic of red flannel reaching about to her 
knees was grotesquely ornamented with teeth taken 
from different animals. <A bright-colored blanket, 
bordered with fringe made from the bark of a tree, 
and gayly embroidered with beads, was fastened 
over her shoulders. From her ears were suspended 
strings of bright buttons,—and in fact, buttons, 
beads, snake rattles and shells hung pretty much all 
over her. Her hair was long and straight and paint- 
ed a bright red. She was rather pretty, and had 
not yet acquired that look of servility which is no- 
ticeable in all the grown squaws, and which detracts 
so much from their beauty. 

Soon after finishing their supper, the Indians re- 
plenished their fire, spread more blankets on the 
ground, and stretching themselves thereon, went to 
sleep. 

Maud, Madge and Johnnie found the warmth of 
the fire decidedly pleasant. Excitement and fatigue 
had exhausted them, and their eyelids soon closed. 
They all slept soundly, and it was broad daylight 
before they awoke. 

The squaws were already busy cleaning fish, bring- 
ing wood, and making preparations for breakfast. 
One of them had gathered some fresh, ripe berries; 
and altogether their repast bade fair to be so palata- 
ble that Maud asked the old Indian if they could 
stay to breakfast with them, telling him that they 
would give him some potatoes from their wagon to 
pay for it. 

“Umph!” said he. 
ne-ga. Heap glad. 
heap good!” 

So they staid, and enjoyed their breakfast as they 
had never enjoyed a breakfast before. When they 
had done, they asked the old Indian to accompany 
them to the wagon, that they might give him some 
potatoes. Arriving there, they found everything as 
tliey had left it the night before. 

The old Indian examined the harness, and with 
some leather strings which he had about him, tied 
up the “tackle” (as he called it) in a strong if not 
elegant manncr. 

The girls were profuse in their thanks, and giving 
him a quantity of potatoes, bade him good-by, and 
started forhome. They met with no other adven- 
ture, and reached their door just as Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller had begun to wonder if anything could have 
happened to them. It was a pleasant return for all, 
—and the story of the children’s night on the 
prairie (dished up with fried potatoes), made a most 
entertaining dinner. c. L. K. 


“White squaw eat. 
All heap glad! 


Wa-ho- 
Potato good,— 


+ ---- 


A BEE-HIVE IN A ROCK, 

Bees are prone to crevices in rocks for their hives. 
The Psalmist says, ‘‘With honey out of the rock 
should I have satisfied thee.”? The following descrip- 
tion of a rock bee-hive on the eastern slope of the 
San Fernando range, in Los Angelos County, Cal., 
may interest our readers: 





floundering through the grass. “I stepped right on 


Men have tried several times tc capture, and have 


| had checked the growth of trade. 


as often failed. Itisin a rift which penetrates the 
rock to a depth of one hundred and sixty feet. The 
opening is thirty feet long and seventeen feet wide, 
with two passages. The bees come and go in solid 
columns about one foot in diameter. Efforts have 
been made to descend to the store of honey in the 
rock, but the men were invariably driven back, and 
one man lost his life. The hive has been known four 
years, and it is estimated that there cannot be less 
than eight or ten tons of honey in it. A man who 
lives in a cabin not far from the spot gets more honey 
than his family can use from a small aperture in the 
rock. He has a honey fountain at his door. 


— —— —-+@) -— --— 
THE TAXED TEA. 


During a period of years immediately preceding 
the Revolution, the public mind in Boston was often 
intensely excited, and sometimes gave expression to 
disturbed feelings in a very singular manner. 

It was the period of lawful and peaceable resist- 


| ance to taxation, whep the fiery spirit of the patri- 


ots was curbed by the bridle of English law. The 
Stamp Act, or a heavy tax on all kinds of paper, for 
the purpose of supporting the British Government, 
Nothing could 
be done legally,—newspapers could not be issued, 
the business of the courts could not proceed, no 
property could be transferred, no vessel could go to 
sea, no person could be married,—without the use 
of the paper bearing upon it the odious stamp. 

We propose in this article to give two pictures, 
showing the temper of the Colonists during this in- 
teresting period of history, when the principles that 
were finally embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence were being learned by a slow and painful 
experience. 

In the middle of May, 1766, the news of the Re- 
peal of the Stamp Act was received in Boston. The 
town then numbered some twenty thousand people. 
The fate of the bill for the Repeal of the Stamp 
Act had been for weeks almost the only subject of 
discussion. Upon it the patriots felt rested the des- 
tiny of the Colonies. 

Men scanned the blue line of Boston Harbor, to 
see the white sails rise from the sea, and rushed to 
the wharves to receive the first intelligence from 
London. At length, on May 16th, a lovely vernal 
day, a brigantine flying the English flag was seen 
beyond the green islands of the Bay, and soon en- 
tered the inner harbor. She was met at the wharf 
by a crowd, restless and impatient with anxiety. 

An hour later the bells of the town began to ring; 
the long idle ships in the harbor shot their ensigns 
into the warm May air; the booming of cannon 
startled the people of the neighboring towns, and, 
as evening came on, great bonfires on Beacon Hill 
blazed upon the sea, From lip to lip passed the 
single expression of joy and relief,—“The Stamp 
Act is repealed!” 

A few days later witnessed a more remarkable 
scene,—a public holiday to give expression to the 
joy. At one o’clock in the morning, the bell of Dr. 
Byles’ church, standing near the Liberty Tree, 
where the Colonists used to meet, gave the signal 
for the beginning of the festival. It was followed 
by the melodious chimes of Christ Church, at the 
North End, and then by all the bells of the town, 

The first shimmering light and rosy tinges of the 
May morning found Hollis Street steeple fluttering 
with gay banners, and the Liberty Tree displaying 
among its new leaves an unexampled glory of bunt- 
ing and flags. 

The festivities lasted until midnight. At night an 
obelisk which had been erected on the Common in 
honor of the occasion was illuminated with two 
hundred and eighty lamps, and displayed upon its 
top a revolving whecl of fire, as the crowning pyro- 
techny. The Hancock House was a blaze of light, 
and Province House was in its vice-regal glory. 

dut though the Stamp Act was repealed, the 
British Government continued to tax the Colonics, 
and the sudden sunshine of joy soon was overcast, 
and the storm gathered again, 

The article upon which the Crown made the most 
persistent attempt to raise a revenue was fea, Tho 
tax was a small matter, of itself; but if the right to 
tax one article was admitted, it acknowledged the 
right to tax all articles. 

As the excise officers of Great Britain held con- 
trol of the ports, and in some cities were supported 
by soldiery, no tea could be obtained without paying 
the tax. The people therefore resolved that they 
would neither use, sell nor buy an ounce of tea upon 
which this unjust tax had been paid. 

In February, 1770, the mistresses of three hundred 
families in Boston signed their names to a league, 
by which they bound themselves not to drink any 
tea until the obnoxious Revenue Act was repealed. 

Of course the young ladies were as ready to deny 
themselves the use of this fashionable beverage as 
were their mothers; and only a few days later,a 
great multitude of misses, pretty and patriotic, 
signed a document headed with these words: 

“We, the daughters of those patriots who have 
and do now appear for the public interest, and in 
that principally regard their posterity—as such do 
with pleasure engage with them in denying our- 
selves the drinking of foreign tea, in hopes to frus- 
trate the plan which tends to deprive a whole com- 
munity of all that is valuable in life.” 

Yet in Boston were five traders who refused to be 
controlled by the non-importation agreements of 
their fellow-countrymen, but continued to import 
and sell taxed tea. 

Among them was one Theophilus Lillie. 

The patriotic spirit was shared by the boys as 








well as by the misses. On the 22d of February, 
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1770, “some boys and children,” says an old 
record, “set up a large wooden head, with a 
board faced with paper, on which were painted 
the figures of four of the importers who had 
violated the merchants’ agreement, in the mid- 
dle of the street, before Theophilus Lillie’s door.” 


KX 

\S 
S 

The figure was so placed that its dexter finger 


pointed at Lillie’s store. 
have been greatly annoyed, 


‘ 


B 


One of his friends, 
an officer of the King, termed an “Informer,” 
soon saw the figure; and he, too, was quite in a 


rage. 
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Madame Apthrop on Frog Lane, as the boy 
Snyder was in the service of Madame Apthrop 
at the time of his death. 
The corpse was then- taken to the Liberty Tree, 
amid tolling bells, where the immense procession 
| began. Fifty school-boys led, and were followed 
| by about two thousand citizens. The pall was 
| supported by six boys; the coffin bore a Latin 
inscription, — “Innocence itself is not safe.’ 
Business was suspended, The whole population 
of the town was in the streets, and the bells of 
| the neighboring towns were heard echoing the 
solemp funeral bells of Boston. 
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The merchant must | 


| 
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Seeing a farmer passing in the street, he tried | 


to persuade him to drive his cart against the im- 
age, but the shrewd old patriot was too well 
pleased with its purpose to meddle with it. A 
man with a charcoal-cart was next importuned 
to break down this effigy, but he, too, refused. 

A crowd of people soon gathered at the point, 
and the Informer, seeing that they were becom- 
ing incensed at his attempts to destroy the im- 
age, retreated in great vexation to his own house, 
followed by numerous men and boys, 

On the way, he cried, “Perjury! perjury!” in 
a significant manner to several citizens whom he 
passed, meaning that they violated their oaths 
to support the Crown, Such insulting address 
produced vituperation in return. 

Some of the boys, excited by the violent lan- 
guage, very wrongly threw sticks, stones, and 
other missiles at the Informer, until he shut him- 
self up in his house, 


’ 


Enraged beyond the control of prudence, he 
was not satisfied with personal safety, but fool- 
ishly determined to be revenged. He came to 
the window with a gun, and without waiting for 
the to go away, discharged it, point 
blank, into the crowd, 


people 


Two boys were hit, one being wounded slight- 
ly, the other mortally. 

Little Christopher Snyder, a German boy, 
eleven years of age, was in this crowd. He had 
lingered to laugh at the image, and when the 
Informer retired, he followed with the rest to see 
what might happen. 
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He was struck by one of the random shot, and 
was mortally wounded, Yet we have 
other than being present and looking on. 

The funeral of the lad was made the occasion 
of a great popular demonstration, in marked 
contrast with that which had followed the recep- 
tion of the news of the repeal of the Stamp Act. 

The Colonists were accustomed to hold nearly 
all patriotic assemblies under that giant relict of 
the old-time forests called the Liberty Tree. 

Here, after the passage of the Stamp Act, 
Lord Bute and other obnoxious statesmen had 
been hung in effigy. 
when the 


Here the patriots consulted 
Svitish troops in their gay uniforms 
came marching into the town, and held it by the 
glitter of the bayonet in the streets. 

It was here that the principal ceremonies of 
young Snyder’s funeral were appointed to take 
place. 

It 


services of 


was the 


26th of Febraary, 


he funeral were said at the heuse of 


The religious 


| overlooking the sea, with very white houses, and 
| ; 
jalmost no trees or shrubbery at all. 


no evi- | 


dence that he took any part in the disturbance | the summer season, long excursion trains, full to | 


; big city again by nightfall. 
| pretty family resorts, like Ponzance, on the Welsh 


Boston at this time, as we have said, was un- 
der the power of the British troops, who paraded | 
the streets in gay uniforms on special occasions, | 
and sought to overawe the people as the repre-| 
sentatives of the British rule. No event of the| 
period served to show the British in Boston the 
true spirit of the American Colonies more than 
the patriotic demonstration at the funeral of the | 
boy Snyder, 

— “>> 

| AN ENGLISH WATERING-PLACE. 
Many and charming are the sea-side resorts | 
which the picturesque coast of England supplies 
to summer pleasure-seekers, and those whose 


| 
health needs the sea-breezes and the salt water. 


There are, indeed, no more beautiful shores 
than those of our own Newport, Nahant or Mount 
Desert; yet the coast scenery of Britain has vari- 
ous beauties peculiar to itself, from the grand 
and gloomy aspect of the Hebrides in the north, 
to the green, sunny loveliness of Plymouth and 
Torquay in the south, 

Each of the English watering-places has social 
as well natural characteristics of its own. 
There are aristocratic watering-places, like Scar- 
borough, on the Yorkshire coast, with large, 
showy, expensive hotels, and hills dotted over 
with the luxurious villas of the upper class, ! 


as 


There are “‘cockney”’ resorts, like Ramsgate and 
Margate, whither the Londoners may go and | 
spend a gay day by the sea, and return to the 


oe 


There are quiet, 


coast, and Plymouth and Hastings, on that of 
Devon. There are resorts for pleasure-seekers | 
and invalids, where you see a sprinkling of all 
social ranks, from the gouty lord to the small | 
shopkeeper, and whither cheap excursion trains | 
are always arriving with noisy multitudes from 
the cities. 

Of the latter sort is Brighton, which is so! 
much frequented in summer by Londoners that 
it is called “London-by-the-sea.”’ 
on the Sussex coast, on the 


Brighton is | 

sritish Channel. | 
On very clear days you may see the coast of | 
France from its long pier. It is a very pictur-| 
esque town, built upon bluffs and chalk cliffs | 


It is a 


| 
“erescents’’ of snug cottages, and flower | 
plots in the centre. 
It is fifty miles from London, and every day in 

; g 

overflowing, make the tr ip from London to | 
Brighton in an hour, the round trip only costing | 
the excursionists sixty-two cents (half a crown) | 


apiece. At Brighton you see the strange and 


_ fantastic palace which George IV. built when he 


| was regent, at a cost of over five million dellars, 
jand which he called the “Pavilion.” 


' other boats. 


| 
ssighton affords many curious and amusing | 
sights toan American. <A high terrace overlooks 
the sea, as at Long Branch; below the terrace is | 
the beach, or, as the English call it, “the sands.” 

The sands are reached by long flights of steps 

from the terrace. On the terrace are benches for | 


people to sit and watch the waves, At one end 


a long pier reaches far out into the channel. | training. Ataeommercial college in Boston there 


Near by it is anchored a forest of yachts and | 


Going along the 


| neatest of linen caps. 


;means of special education. 


rank and character. Here is an invalid old lady, 
being wheeled along by a servant maid with the 
Here is a group of light- 
haired and rosy-cheeked English children, with 
long, flowing locks, playing with the pebbles, or 
wading on the beach. Here is a puffed-up old 
fellow, with a red nose and fierce eyes, all bun- 
dled up in a hand-carriage, with one of his legs 
swathed in thick rugs, drawn along by a footman 
in livery. He has the gout, and hopes the sea 
air will help it. 

One of the most curious sights is the method 
of bathing. The English use what are called 
“bathing - machines.”? These are large, square 
huts, or boxes, put upon wheels, with a small 
window at the top, and a door below. The 
bather gets into one of these, and is wheeled out 
into the surf. He puts on his bathing-suit, and 


, When ready, drops out of the door into the sea. 


Sometimes he is attached to the bathing-machine 
by a light rope. 

It is very amusing to see a number of these 
bathing-machines in clusters out in the waves, 
and to see an occupant of one of them puffing 
and blowing, as if he were doing something very 


| hard and exhausting. 


There are no monster hotels, with big veran- 
das, at Brighton. It is an old-fashioned resort, 
and is frequented for the most part either by 


| people who have summer residences there, or 
| who merely come down from London in the ex- 


cursion trains, to return again at night. 


—4@r 


THE BEACON LIGHT. 


Darkness was deep’ning o’er the seas, 
And still the hulk drove on; 
No sail to answer to the breeze, 
Iler masts and cordage gone; 
Gloomy and drear her course of fear, 
Each looked but for a grave, 
When, fullin sight, the beacon-light 
Came streaming o’er the wave! 


Then wildly rose the gladd’ning shout 
Of all that hardy crew— 

Boldly they put the helm about, 
And through the surf they flew; 

Storm was forgot, toil heeded not, 
And loud the cheer they gave, 

As, full in sight, the beacon-light 
Came streaming o’er the wave! 





+o 
COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. AND COL- 
LEGES. 

The rapid increase of business schools and 
colleges since 1870, both in number and atten- 
dance, show that they admirably meet a want 
in education which is in no other way so suita- 
bly supplied. 

There were, in 1870, only 26 business colleges 
in the United States, with 154 instructors and 
5,824 students. There are to-day more than 112 
business colleges and commercial schools, with 
at least 600 teachers and 25,000 students. A 
single commercial college in Boston has a yearly 
attendance of some 600 students, of whom more 
than one-fourth are ladies. 

In the West, the business colleges are largely 
attended, and rapidly growing in favor, as a 
Illinois has the 
largest number of these schools of any State, or 
14 business colleges; Ohio has 12, and Michigan 8. 

The business college in San Francisco is at- 
tended by middle-aged people of both sexes, as 
well as by the young, and seems to have caught, 
in this respect, the true democratic spirit of 
special education. The business colleges in some 


| other cities are becoming more and more schools 
Sor the people as well as for the young. 


A knowledge of the common English branch- 
es, or reading, writing and arithmetic, is the 
only literary preparation necessary to enter 
the commercial school. The sessions for in- 
struction in the larger schools are held in the 
morning and evening, on every business day 
throughout the year. A student may enter up- 


| on his studies at any time, and may take a three 
bright, cheery place, however, with many a! 
| quaint old street and old-fashioned inn, and co- 
sey 


years’ course of study, and graduate, or only re- 
ceive instruction in special branches, for a single 
term, and at times that do not interfere with 
regular business occupation. 

The studies that a student may pursue, or from 
which he may select for special instruction, are, in 
the best organized schools, penmanship, book- 
keeping, including mercantile correspondence, 
bills, invoices, checks, notes, drafts, ete. ; banking 
and commercial accounts; arithmetic and algebra; 
navigation, engineering, surveying; architectural 
and mechanieal drawing; English grammar, and 
the modern languages. 

The cost of tuition varies from $24 to $800 a 
year; the highest figure being for the most ex- 
pensive studies in the full course. In a number 
of the schools the scale of tuition ranges from 
$40 to 3112 a year, or from $10 to $18 per term. 

Some of these schools have business depart- 
ments, in which the students have actual business 


isaregularly organized bank, with stock-holders, 


is carried on by the students, under 

| supervision. 

The schools meet the wants of a large number 
| of people whose early education has been lim- 
| ited, but who have the purpose and time for 
| self-improvement in hours not required for daily 
work, Any lack in business training, in pen- 
manship, arithmetic, book-keeping, etc., may 
thus be supplied. 

We would recommend to young men whose 
advantages for study have been insufficient for 
the highest business success, to take such studies 
as they most need, in the evening sessions of 
some business college or commercial schvol. 


proper 





THE SEASONS AND DISEASE. 

“He that observeth the wind,” says the 
Preacher, “shall not sow; and he that regardeth 
the clouds shall not reap.’”? And yet the wind 
and the clouds have great influence upon our 
health, and, though it is true that the farmer 
will fail who will only work when the weather 
just suits him, it is also true that he who does 
not consider the cold, the heat, the wind, the 
clouds, sufficiently to guard against them, will 
suffer in health. “To everything there is a sea- 
son and a time,” and this is as true of disease ag 
it is of sowing and reaping. 

An eminent Scotch physician, Dr. Arthur 
Mitchell, says that the seasons have such a gen- 
eral and particular influence upon disease, that 
those predisposed to specific diseases should take 
special care of themselves in certain seasons of 
the year, From long and careful observations, 
it has been shown that certain diseases are more 
fatal at certain seasons than at others. Dr. 
Mitchell gives the following rough statement as 
exhibiting the general result: 


Character of Weather. Greatest Mortality. 


Bronchitis, pneumonia, asthma, 
ete. 

Cold and dry Brain-disease, convulsions, whoop- 
cough. 

Warm and dry,.......Suicides, small-pox 

Warm and moist...... Diarrhea, dysentery 

Cold and moist Rheumatism, heart-d 
theria, 
croup. 


scarintinn, measles, 

In the season of warm dry weather, the num- 
ber of deaths from any disease is the least. The 
lesson from these statements is very plain. It is, 
dress, eat, exercise, according to the weather. 
In a word, adapt yourself to the season. There 
is a time for each disease, therefore guard your- 
self in that time. 

————_—— +o ——— 


TRICKS OF SPEECH. 

Language is like a muddy road in winter. In using 
it we are very apt to make ruts, and to stay in them 
when made. Nothing is easicr than to fall intoa 
mannerisin or trick of speech. To get out of the rut 
is not so easy. 

The English language consists of about sixty thou- 
sand words, and yet out of this ample treasure, it 
has been calculated that many persons use only 
about three hundred. Of adjectives, for instance, 
how few serve the purpose of some people. “Aw- 
ful,” “elegant,” “jolly,” “nice,” do duty for all the 
rest. 

Tricks of speech are, however, rather terms of ex- 
pression than single words; and it is curious how 
countries or districts where the same language is 
spoken, are distinguished by peculiar mannerisms, 
You may often tell a John Bull, you know, by his 
you-knowing manner. He says, “At the battle of 
the Nile, you know, I was there all the while, you 
know,” though perhaps yeu never heard of cither 
it or him before. ¥ankees are supposed to be al- 
ways guessing, though in the Southern and Western 
States “I reckon” and “I calkilate” are as common 
as “I guess.” Guessing is a quick; reckoning is @ 
slow process. 

Stereotyped responses to a statement are quite fre- 
quent, and characteristic of people who seem to be 
“to the manner born.” You inform your friend 
that Miss Smith, an old maid, is married. If he is 
from New England, he is almost sure to exclaim, 
“Do tell!” or “I want to know!” or “How you 
talk!” If he is from Old England, he says, “Upon 
my word!” or “Did you ever?” If he is of Hiber- 
nian extraction, he remarks, “Yes, sure,” or “Sure, 
now!” If from the land of Bismark, he inquires, “Ts 
that so?” : 

Some persons have a custom of prefacing their 
speech with the phrase “As I say,” or “What Icall,” 
as though they uttered something peculiar to them- 
selves. Of such persons it has been well observed 
that they are just the people who never said an 
original or striking thing in all their lives. 

Among the lower classes in England 2 very comi- 
cal effect is often produced by the use of the phrase, 
“As the saying is,’ after the most ordinary utter- 
ance. We once heard a washer-woman remark, 
“This soap is not very good, as the saying is.” 2 
variation of the same phrase is the expression, “Ifl 
may say so,”’ which we have heard some individuals 
use almost every time they opened their mouths. — 

Some persons are unnecessarily profuse with their 
exclamations, such as “My goodness,” “Goodness 
gracious,” “Dear me,” which are a mild form of 
swearing, as originally they all referred to the Di- 





| directors, ete, in which deposits are made, checks | yjne Being. The last is really “Dio mio,” the Italian 
n 2 pleasant summer! paid. notes and drafts discounted, exchange! for “My God.” Our grandfathers indulged in such 
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be evident to all who consider the sub- 
‘oct, that all tricks or mere habits of speech ought 
ad avoided. With so rich an instrument as our 
agit language, there is no good reason for harp- 
ies few strings, and these by no means 
the sweetest. He who would express himself well 
and agreeably, must cultivate variety of language 
aud style ot speech ; 
; ratio as his ability to express them. 


It must 
ing only on & 


jn the same 


+or 
EYES AND NO EYES. 

One of the most interesting stories in the “Arabian 
Nights” describes two brothers, one of whom noticed 
everything he saw, and had a wonderful success in 
life, while the other failed, because he used his eyes 
to no good purpose. One who learns to use his eyes 
has a great advantage over others, <A little boy of 
five years hada habit of noticing everything in his 
walks and rides, and asking questions about new 
things till he understood them, One day, in the 
country, he rode with his father and two older 
cousins to a trout brook. The distance was three 
miles over a new road, and he was full of talk about 
everything he saw. 

After fishing for some time, they found that the 
prook flowed into a meadow where the water stood 
in holes, and the father told the boy to remain by the 
wagon till the party returned. Some bees were fly- 
ing about, and the boy made objection to stopping. 
The father, to quiet him, said, playfully,— 

“You may walk about, or walk home, if you like.” 

When the party returned, the boy was missing. 
They searched anxiously, and called, but no trace 
could be found. Driving to the boarding-house, in 
great alarm, they found, by inquiring along the way, 
that he had walked home. On reaching the house, 
he was there enjoying himself; and when the father 
asked, “What made you go home?” he replied, in- 
nocently ,— 

“[was afraid of the stingers, and you told meI 
night go home.”* 

«But were you not afraid of being lost?” 

“Nota bit. I noticed that we turned but one cor- 
ver, and when I got round that Iwas sure I was 
right.” 

Itwasa great feat for a boy of five years to find 
his way three miles over a road he had gone over 
but once, but his habit of seeing everything and re- 
membering made it easy for him. 
yews = 


LOSING A BUTTON, 

him in school, who always stood at the head of his 
cass. It was the custom of the scholars to change 
places in their classes, according to failure or sue- 
ces in recitation; but though Walter was number 
“two, he could not get to the head, because this boy 
never missed, 
habit, when puzzled by a hard question, of twirling 
4 button on his jacket, and this seemed to help him 
think out a right answer. 

Walter, more through mischief than any worse 
motive, cut off the button slyly one day, to see if it 
would make any difference. The lesson was a spell- 
ing lesson, and several boys at the foot missed a hard 
word, Itcame round to the head. The boy instinet- 
ively put his hand to the button. It was gone. He 
looked down to find it, grew confused, missed the 
word, and Walter went above him. The boy never 
got to the head again, seemed to lose his ambition, 
settled down into a second-rate scholar, and never 
xecomplished much in life. Walter Scott declared 
that he often suffered sharp remorse at the thought 
that he possibly spoiled the boy for school and for 





life by cutting off the button that had done such 


good service, 
————_+or—__— 


TURNING THE TABLES, 


It has always been supposed that America was 


peopled by emigration from Asia, either across | 


and his thoughts will improve | 


posed, and he published his discovery in the follow- ! 
ing anagram,—the letters composing his sentence 
being arranged in alphabetical order: \ 
0000 pp q rrs ttttt uuun. 

Three years elapsed, and, as was very natural, no- 
body had formed the least idea of what it meant; 
so Huygens wrote his letters in another order: 

Annulo cingitur tenui plano nusquam cohaerente, 


| ad edipticam inclinato. 


| 
| 
| 
| the greatest need in life should be absolute obli- 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| Flowers have been called “the alphabet of the an- 


But Walter noticed that he had aj} 


Walter Scott tells a story of a boy who was with | 


Which means in English: “It is surrounded by a 

light ring, not adhering at any point to the star, and | 
| 
inclined towards the ecliptic.” 

After this the great astronomer gave up such mere | 

‘ | 
child’s play, and when he discovered the great neb- | 
ula of Orion, wrote a book giving a full account of | 
it. 

eee 
BLUE SLEEP. 

The sleep of perfect rest is dreamless,—a kind of 
sleep not procured by laudanum, chloral, or any 
other drug. Remember this, young people, at the 
beginning of your lives. Do healthy work enough 
to weary you, and you will sleep a healthy sleep, 
and be doubly sure of a good old age. The New 
York Times remarks: 

One of the pleasantest of the quaint fancies that | 
Sir Arthur Helps scattered freely through Realmah 
was that of buying sleep. In that strange country 
where “tired nature’s sweet restorer’? could be 
bought, there were three grades of it, of correspond- 
ing prices, of which the costliest was of a pale-blue 
color. This plunged, or rather sank, the happy 
buyer into profound and dreamless sleep; whereas 
the cheaper kinds only procured the lighter form of 
rest and forgetfulness which we call slumber. 
| Like almost all of Helps’ fancies, this shows an 
intimate and sympathetic knowledge of the every- 
| day needs and cravings of civilized human nature. 

Strange as it seems, sleep is the greatest need of 

man, next toair. He can live on a very little food 
and drink, but any continuous reduction of his 

hours of sleep, even in moderate proportion, results 
| in insanity or in death. We have said that this is 
| strange; and is it not so,—that the greatest boon and 





vion ?—that to enjoy, indeed to endure, two-thirds 

| of life we must pass one-third, or nearly that pro- 
portion of it, in a state of absolute unconscious- 
ness? For sleep to be perfectly refreshing should 
be dreamless. 


THE OLD MAN 


co ae -— 
AND THE 


FLOWERS, 


gels.’”’ Undoubtedly the Creator gave them as the 
expression of divine sentiment, and their use as signs 
and soothers of human feeling is hence an inspired 
| and appropriate one. 


Beautiful and expressive everywhere, they are 
; even more so when brought in contact with the dead, 
| especially the youthful dead. The Belfast (Me.) 
Journal records this touching incident: 
| One day last week, an elderly man, knowa to our 
people as an honest and hard-working citizen, was 
| walking slowly up Main Street. There was sorrow 
| in his countenance, and the shadow of grief upon his 
face. Opposite the savings bank his eye caught 
| sight of the flowering oleander that with other plants 
| fill the bay-window of the banking-room, its bright 
blossoms contrasting with the floating snow-flakes 
|} and wintry chill without. He looked at it long and 
wistfully. At length he pushed open the door, and, 
approaching Mr. Quimby, said,— 

“Will you give me a few of those flowers?” 

And the cashier, leaving the counting of money 
jand the computing of interest, came around the 
| counter, bent down the plant, cut off a cluster of 
| blossoms, and placed it in the man’s toil-hardened 
jhand. His curiosity led him to ask,— 

“What do you want them for?” | 

“My little granddaughter died of searlet tever | 

| last night,” the man replied, with a faltering voice, | 
“and I want to put them in her coffin.” 

Blessed be flowers that can thus solace the bereave- 
ment of death, and lend their brightness and bloom 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


ground gave him encouragement to plant his vege- 
tables and sow hiscorn. The whole of the cultivated , 
spots, which were at some distance from each other, | 
appeared to be not more than half an acre: and near | 
the bottom of the precipice, on a hillock, he had a} 
little hut, where he supported a wife and family in | 
this hazardous manner, 
Miia | 
FORGETTING NAMES, | 
The infirmity of forgetting names is a very pain- | 
ful one; but it often arises from not fixing a name 
in the mind, and then allowing one’s self to become 
confused in attempting to recall it. 





There are well-authenticated instances of persons 
who suddenly found that they could not remember 
their own names. An Embassador at St. Petersburg 
was once in this case, when calling at a house where 
he was not known by the servants, and he had to ap- 

dy to his companion for the necessary information. 

he names of common things are sometimes strange- 
ly forgotten. The wife of an eminent jurist, who 
consulted Dr. Trousseau, of Paris, told him that her 
husband would say to her,— 

“Give me my—my—my—dear me! my —you 
know,” and he would point to Isis head. 

“Your hat?” 

“Yes, my hat.” 

Sometimes, again, he would ring the bell before 
going out, and say to the servant,— 

“Give me my um—umbrel—umbrel—O, dear!” 

“Your umbrella?” 

“QO, yes, my umbrella.” 

And yet at the very time his conversation was as 
sensible as ever. He wrote or read of or discussed 
most difficult points of law. <A patient will often 
use a form of circumlocution to express his meaning ; 
thus, one man who could not remember scissors, 
would say, “It is what we cut with.” 














_ 


ASPARAGUS. 

Though the culinary value of asparagus—many 
country people cali it “sparrowgrass,”’ the name it 
commonly bears in England, where it is sold under 
the name of “grass’’—is highly estimated, vet, ac- 
cording to a correspondent of an English journal, its 
medical advantages are not sufficiently appreciated, 








Those who suffer with rheumatism are cured in a 
few days by feeding on this delicious esculent; and 
more chronic cases are much relieved, especially if 
the patient avoids all acids, whether in food or bev- 
erage. The Jerusalem artichoke has a similar effect 
in relieving rheumatism. It may be well to remark 
that most plants which grow naturally near the sea- 
coast contain more or less iodine, and in all rheu- 
matic complaints iodine has long been a favorite 
remedy. One who has been in the drug business 
told this writer some years ago that many of the 
popular patent nostrums which some disinterested 
people—“for the good of their fellow-creatures”’ 
sold at two dollars a bottle, consisted simply of a few 
cents’ worth of iodine in solution. Lodine is danger- 
ous, however, in overdoses, affecting especially the 
eye, 


TWO GHROMOS FOR 50 CENTS. 


= 














The above cut gives the outlines of a channing lit- 
tle Chromo in passe-parfout frame, which in colors and 
general effect is worthy a place in any home. 

“REST BY THE ROADSIDE,” 


is the title of one of Prang’s finely executed pictures, and 





to the last resting-place of the loved and lost. 
_ +e —_ —- - = 
STORY OF A ROBIN, 
Pretty stories are told of robins. The following, 
from Our Dumb Animals, is true, and shows how 
little robins are trained and educated to fly : 


The poor little robin looked so miserable and help- 
less that, out of pure compassion, we bought the bird, 





Bherings’ Straits, or from the eastern shores. But | and put it into a cage to keep it out of the way of 


California, which is eclipsing the rest of the conti- 


nent in agricultural and mineral productions, aspires little, but seemed drooping and melancholy, and no | 


also to literary and scientific fame, and has given 
birth to a new theory of migration. Mr. Charles 


W. Brooks recently res ar be i | 
tooks recently read a paper before the Califor- | the terrace, with the door open, and we watched to 


nla Academy of Sciences on the “Origin of the Chi- 
hese Race,” in which he maintained that the Chi- 
hese emigrated from America to Asia. 

He holds that as America is the oldest of the con- 
Nhents geologically, so it was the first peopled, and 
that from it life spread to other parts of the world. 
In defence of this view, he adds that the primitive 
Taces of this country have become extinct, and a 
large part of their works have perished also, while 
on the other continent some of these original races 
“ill survive. This is a new view of matters, worthy 
of the ambitious aspirations of the Pacific coast, but 
willhardly find favor with scholars of this genera- 


Hon who have been trained to accept the other 
theory, 


ey 
HUYGENS’ ANAGRAM. 

The science 
belief in astr 
equally absurc 





ology, as chemistry sprang from the 
eee os a attempt of alchemy to turn all metals 
they Gaines oe studied the stars at first because 
Sila - that these influenced men’s destinies. 
in een after astronomy became a real sci- 
dhe Tonomers spoke and wrote in the old 
as he astrologers,—that is, in an enigmatical 
77—Sometimes trying to conceal rather than ex- 
Press their meaning in a sort of rebus. 
at astronomer of Holland, who 
discovered that the ring of the 
t joined to it, as was before sup- 


Huygens, the gre 
Was born in 1629, 
Planet Saturn is no 


of astronomy grew out of the absurd | 


cats, intending, 30 soon as it should be able to fly, to | 
let it loose. It was just able to hop about. Itatea 


doubt missed the diet of worms which its parents 
had hitherto provided for it. After we had had it 
two or three days, the cage was placed outside upon | 


see what Robby would do; but, almost before he j 


| had time to do anything, a large robin lit upon the | 


| vanced cautiously towards it. 


terrace at some distance from the cage, and then ad- 
The little one pres- 
, ently hopped out, and then the old one began to fly 
avery short distance, waiting for the little one to 
come up with it, and then starting again for another 
short fly. 
Robby improved perceptibly after a few attempts. 


_ We supposed that that was the last we should see of 





he flew away. 


him, but when afternoon came, he returned to his 
cage, and the old bird departed. The following day 
the cage was again placed outside; the old robin 
made his appearance and gave Robby another lesson 
in rather longer flights, but he was not yet able to 
get as high as the boughs of the trees, and he re- 
turned to his cage in the afternoon. The next day, 
and the next, the same thing occurred, the flights 
becoming longer and bolder. At last, one bright 
day, Robby’s education being completed, I suppose, 


> - 

FARMING AT THE END OF A ROPE. 

Extreme utility and extreme indifference appear 
together in queer paradox in China. Nowhere else 
does human life seem to be regarded of so little con- 
sequence, and nowhere else is the art of supporting 
life on meagre means so well understood. 

In a narrative of Lord Macartney’s embassy to 
China, it is related that his lordship’s attendants, in 
passing through a part of that empire, saw a man 
cultivating the side of a precipice; that, on examina- | 
tion, they found that he hada rope fastened round 
his middle, which was secured at the top of the! 
mountain, and by which he let himself down to any 
part of the precipice, where a few yards of feasible 


| represents 2 little girl in rustic dress, with a basket upon 


herarm. She is resting “in the shade,” amid the mosses, 
ferns, and trailing vines that line the roadside. The 
quiet, restful face of the little traveller, the old stone wall 


| enameled with moss, and variegated with summer leaves, 


the shadowy recess of the wood, the old post and fallen 
tree, make an attractive scene, ple 1g alike to the eye 
of the child or the artist. Size 7x9 inches. The retail 
price of the picture is $250. Owing to a large stock on 
hand, we will send the two postpaid for 50 cents. 








An Example in Arithmetic 


FOR 


THE BRACKET SAW BRIGADE. 


Example No. 1. 
Suppose a straight line was formed of all the Men, 


Women and Children now using our Bracket Saw, allow- 


| ing two feet for each person, how many miles would the 


line extend, 27,006 of the Saws now being in use? 
Example No. 2. 

Suppose all the Saw Blades which have been used with 
the Saw Frames were placed end to end, each Blade 
being six inches in length, how many miles would they 
reach, 4,000 gross of Saw Blades having been used ? 


The answer to these examples will be published in the 
next issue of the Companion. 





OUR IMPROVED 


Bracket and Fret Saw. 
( Size, 6x14 inches.) 


50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 | 
Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- | 
tions, Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 





PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Either of the above articles sent, post paid, on receipt | Masa, 
i 


of price, 












VOIGT’S ORNAMENTAL CARDS. 
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Inasmuch as cheap “Scroll Cards” are advertised by 
different parties, Which cards are printed from electro- 
types (the best of them being mostly inferior imitations 
of some of our designs), and inasmuch as we desire to 
furnish in the “Ornamental Card” line something to sat- 
isfy every one’s taste and purse, we have concluded to fur- 
nish these same cheap *“Seroll Cards,”’ printed, however, 
not by “amateurs” or boys, nor on inferior stock; but 
in a careful and workmanlike manner, and in every way 
as good as such work can be done trom electrotypes. 


The “CHEAP SCROLL CARDS” 
will form a separate collection, consisting at present of 25 
designs, (including all the patterns advertised by other par- 
ties), and will be assorted in black, blue, green and gold. 








Price for set of 25 Cards, 15 cts.; 50 Cards, 25 ets.; pack 
age of 100, 45 ets. 


OS -Remember, we do not claim that the above ean 
be compared in execution and finish with our Star 
dard * elsior’” Collection. We only claim that they 
are better than the Scroll Cards offered by others. The 
cheap *Seroll Cards” will not be put up in any order un- 
less expressly mentioned, 







Ne Plus Ultra Collection. 
36 DESIGNS. 

In this collection each de 
sign is beautifully ilumi- 
nated, in brilliant colors, 
shaded and interlaced with 
golden tracery in the most 
superb style. Nothing ap- 
proaching it can be obtained 
Price $1 10. 


Excelsior Collection. 
90 DESIGNS. 

In this collection the de- 
signs are all fine plate en- 
gravings, and are printed in 
SINGLE colors, either gold, 
silver, black, blue, green, &c., 
on white and tinted Bristol. 
Price $1 00. 

| elseehere. 






1S 

a fF If you will send us the address 
La of any penman, as specified on margin, 

2»2 we will send cards at a discount, as 

: follows: 


“Ne Plus Ultra” Collection, 


36 Designs for 70 c. and 3c. stamp. 


and other branches: 


“ ‘ . 
Excelsior’? Collection, 

90 Designs for 60c. and 3c. stamp. 

Both the above combined, 126 De- 
signs, for $1 25 and two 3c. stamps. 

“Excelsior,” “Ne Plus Ultra,” and 
“Cheap Serolls” combined, 151 De- 
signs, $1 40. 

A SPECTAL PACKAGE, 
12 “Ne Plus Ultra,’’? 38 
“Excelsor,” and 10 “Cheap Scroll,” 
60 Cards in all, 50 ¢, and 3. stamp. 


consisting of 


WE WANT THE ADDRESS 





of teachers of Penmanship 


Single Specimens of “Ne Plus Ultra” and “Excelsior” 
Cards, Price Lists, Agents’ Rates, etc., etc., sent every- 
where on receipt of 3-cent postage stamp 

GOLD and SILVER INK, with full di ions, each 25 
cents and green stamp. CARD CASES, very nice, made 
a imitation of Scotch plaid wood, 40 cents; three for 


$100. Address 
L. J. VOIGT, 
Box 95, East Bridgewater, Mass. 
NOVELTY 
Printing-Pressexs 


Unequalled for Amateur or Business 
Purposes. 










12,500 in 


Send stamp for ILLUstraTED Cat- 
ALOGUE With Agents’ Addresses to 


use. 





} 


| 
| 


| Man’f’s 


BENJ. O. WOODS & CO., 

and Dealers in all kinds of 

Printing Material, 47 Federal St., 
Boston, Mass. 

CARD PRESSES, #5. 2 1y 


THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 


Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CHEAPEST, 
BEST, will do the work of ¢ 
press. 4x6, $14; 6x9, $37; 8x1 
Good Card !' ess, type, roller, ink, 
&e., $5.0 > .i0p for catalogue to 
Curtis & Mit«!.ell. Type Founders, 21 
Brattle St., Boston. Estab. “at 
21—26t 












ENCLISH, FRENCH AND CERMAN 
FAMILY AND DAY SCHOOL. 

Miss M. Louise Putnam will open the tenth year of her 
school, Sept. 30, 1875. at her residence, No. 68 Marl- 
borough Street, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Refers by permission to her patron, Right Rev. Benja- 
min H. Paddock, D. D., Bishop of Massachusetts; also to 
Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D., Bishop of Central 
New York; Hon. Wm. M. Evarts, New York; Rev. A. P. 
Peabody, D. D., Harvard University. 


Putnam. 





( Circulars may be obtained by addressing Miss 
31—9t 





AMILY AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—Miss Williams’s School reopens Sept 15. 
For circulars, address Miss AVA WILLIAMS, a 
sullock, 
31—8t 


Kefera to Rev. E. Cutler. D, D,, Ex-Goy, 
P, L, Moen, Esq., Hon, W. W, Rice. 





THE YOUTEH’S © 
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SEPT. 9, 1875, 








The dark column now moved inland towards 
the upper valleys; but, being there met by a 
counter-current air, it remained at first station- 
ary for a while; and afterwards moved siowly 
down country again along the valleys, so that 
once more the daylight was changed into dusk, 
which was accomplished by the fall of 
ashes. After the fall the earth was covered with 
« a layer of ashes and scoriw from one and a half 
ell to cight inches deep. 

20 


+or— 
BANQUET OF GRASSHOPPERS. 
In the oriental countries, the traditional region 

of locust de 





For the Companion. 
AN EASTERN STORY. 


A traveller came toa city gate, 
Weary and worn, for the hour was late. 


astation, the destroying insects are 
largely used as food, thus compensating loss with 
actual benefit. The wild son of the desert can 
He smiled as he slackened his tired steed, | say. defiantly.— 
And promised him shelter and plenteous feed; fh ys = 
“Yea, even the wasting locust swarm, 
Which mighty nations dread, 
To me no terror brings nor harm; 
I make of them my bread.” 


For well had they distanced the Bedouin fleet 
O’er the desert sand, in the scorching heat; 


And he took no thought of food or res 
Sut to share them both with his faithf 


‘al beast. 
Could the more ejvilized appetite of our West- 
jern fellow-citizens appreciate the flavor of the 
| grasshopper (Rocky Mountain locust) prepared 
|in divers dishes, one way would be found to 
| mitigate the calamity of their devouring pres- 
ence in the land. The Warrensburg (Mo.) News 
says that an actual experiment of this insect food 
| was recently made in that city,—a very thorough 
| experiment certainly,—and it was claimed to be 
a success. 
| 


But the gate, shut fast on the robber hordes, 
Was dead to his blows and deaf to his words; 
So he lighted his lantern, the way to see, 
And tethered his horse to a sheltering tree, 
And saying, ‘My Father does what is good,” 
ile laid him down in the dusky wood. 

Short sleep he had when the lurid clare 

Of the forked lightning filled the air; | 
And madden’d by fright, his flery horse 

Plunged through the woods in his headlong course, 
While the friendly gleam of his tiny light 

Went out, to add to his woful plight. 


pi cent. a. Li sno Yesterday afternoon, Messrs. Riley & Straight 
determined to test the cooked locust question in 
regard to its adaptability as food for the human 
stomach. Getting wind of the affair, and being 
always in haste to indulge in free feeding, we 
made bold to intrude ourselves on our scientific 
friends. We found a bounteous table spread, 
surrounded by the gentlemen named, accomipa- 
nied by Mrs. Straight and Miss Maltby. 

Without much waste of ceremony, there were 
five persons seated, and we were helped to soup, 
which plainly showed its locust origin, and tasted 
like chicken soup,—and it was 
soning was added, we could distinguish a deli- 
+o cate mushroom flavor,—and it was better. Then 
PROVIDES. came batter-cakes, through which locusts were 

well mixed. 

“The Lord will provide’ isa text that has} The soup had banished silly prejudice, and 
comforted many « poor soul in the struggle for sharpened our appetites for this next lesson, and 
iS ‘ batter-cakes quickly disappeared also. Baked 
existence, : : - 
locusts were then tried (plain hoppers, without 
grease or condiment), and either with or without 
and kept a cow, which was a very great help in | accompaniments, it was pronounced an excellent 
the support of his children,—he had ten of | dish. : 

the cow took the ‘stam aad | rhe meal was closed with dessert a la John the 
. moe"! Baptist,—baked locusts and honey,—and, if we 
died, | know anything, we can testify that that distin- 

“What will you do now?’ said my grand-| guished Scripture character must have thrived 
mother, } on his rude diet in the wilderness of Judea, 


When at morn he woke the sun looked down 

On the lifeless streets of a ruined town, 

All swept by the ruthless robber bands, 

And carried away to their desert lands. 

The pious traveller bowed his head, 

“My Father does what is good,” he said. 

“Had T gained my will, and passed the gate, 

I had shared to the worst their hapless fate; 

“Had the storm not quenched my lantern’s rays, 

It had lighted the thieves to my resting-place; 

“While the whinnying ery of my restless steed 

Would have proved a mark to their cruel greed.” 
A.D. W. 





GOD 


Mr. Spurgeon loves to tell this story: 
“My grandfather was a very poor minister, | 


e 
them,—and 


*T cannot a 


“POOR MAN’S FRIEND.” 
More than one generation have sung the praises 
of good old David McWayne, one of the early 
settlers of Oxford County, Maine. He lived in 
Waterford, and the place of his residence is still 
known as “MeWayne’s Hill,’”’ in honor of him. 


tell what we shall do now,’ said | 
he, ‘but I know what God will do; God will | A 
provide for us. We must have milk for the 
children,’ 

“The next morning there came £20 to him. 
He had never made application to the fund for 
the relief of but on that day there 
were £5 left when they had divided the money, 
and one said, “There is poor Mr. Spurgeon down 
in Essex, it to him.’ The 
chairman—a Mr. Morley of his day—said, ‘We 
had better make it £10, and VPIl give £5.’ An- 
other 5£ was offered by another member, if a 
like amount could be raised, to make it up to 
£20; They knew nothing 
about my grandfather's cow; but God did, you | 
And | 
those gentlemen in London were not aware of 
the importance of the service which they had 
rendered.” 


ministers; 


He was an eccentric man, but a true friend to 
the unfortunate, and when David MeWayne 
died, the poor men of the section lost their chief 
stay. 

On a certain season the corn crop failed almost 
entirely in the country. It was MeWayne’s cus- 
tom to keep a year’s supply of corn on hand in 
advance; and then, again, on his elevated land, 
the late frosts of spring and early frosts of au- 
tumn did not trouble him as they did his neigh- 
bors of lower-lying farms. And so it came to 
pass in this winter of scarcity, David McWayne 
had enough and to spare. Some people over in 
the adjoining town of Norway, hearing that he 
had plenty of bread-stuff, and knowing his liber- 
ality, drove over for the purpose of purchasing. 
They asked him if he had corn to spare. “Yes,” 
said he, “I have corn to spare.” They wanted 
twenty bushels, 
tion of Iceland by an eruption last spring, and | _ — you any money to pay for it?” he 
fears that the volcanoes would render the island | Yes, sir,” answered the spokesman of the 
uninhabitable for the people who have dwelt] party. “We should not have come without 
there a thousand years. Full accounts of the | money.”’ 
disaster have, however, but lately begun to reach | , “Then, gentlemen,” said MeWayne, with calm 

: ga A RRO a Ma | decision, “I cannot let you have corn. If you 
this country. The following is an extract from | have money, you can send to Portland for it. 
a description on the spot by Rev. Dean Sigurd| [| am surrounded by poor people, who have no 
Gunnarsson. | money and no corn. [must supply them and let 

| them pay me in work, They would suffer else.” 
|} And through that long, hard winter David 
| McWayne adhered to his resolution. No man 
who had the money to pay for it could buy his 
corn; but to the poor and penniless he emptied 
his garners, allowing them to work for him in 
return at their own convenience.—New York 
| Ledger. 


Suppose we send 


which was done. 


see, and there was the new cow for him. 


—_— 
AN AWFUL SCENE. 


News came to us some time ago of the desola- 





Men with even less sense of the 
supernatural have likened 
ruin to “the day of judgment.” 


A full hour before noon candles had to be 
lighted in the houses, and at noon the darkness | 
Was as dense as that of a windowless house; even 
abroad the fingers of the hand could not be dis- 
tinguished at the distance of a few inches from 
the eye. This pitch darkness lasted for about an | 
hour. During the dark all glass windows ap- 
peared like mirrors to those inside, reflecting the 
objects on which the light fell as if they had | 
been covered outside with a coat of quicksilver. 

For four consecutive hours it was necessary to 
have lighted candles in the houses. During all 
that time the ashes and the sand were falling 
thick and fast. Lightning and claps of thunder | 
were at the same time seen and heard in rapid 
succession, and the earth and everything seemed | 
to tremble again. walked out and called him. No answer. 

The air was charged with electricity to such | Walking on to the meadow, I saw something ly- 
an extent that pinnacles and staff-spikes of iron | ing on the ground in the distance. Soon I knew 
when turned into the air, and even one’s hands | it was Willie, and not far from him was our 
when held up, seemed all ablaze. But the thun-| terrible old ram, quietly feeding. Willie did not 
der differed from ordinary claps in this, that it} move. My scream brought his father, and my 
travelled in rapidly-repeated echoes across the heart stood still as he lifted our dead boy, as I 
skies. When the darkness wore off, the fall of | supposed, from the ground. His eyes opened, 
the ashes abated. : 


such spectacles of 


oe 
AN ADVENTURE. 

A mother writes to one of our Western ex- 
changes an adventure of her boy Willie, who was 
caught in a lot with a mischievous old “butter.” 
The little fellow was a good philosopher, and he 
showed an excellent faculty for applying theories. 


I supposed he was with his father, and his 
father thought he was with me. After a while 


j and he said, “Papa, is it you? 


fine | 


od; after sea- | 


ANION, 





| Yes,my son. What’s the matter? 


Bill knock you down?” 
| “Yes, sir, he’s been a bunting 
you sent me to the house.” 

“But that was more than an 
son; he would have killed you.” 

“[ know it, papa, but don’t you ’member tell- 
ing me that if ever Bill bunted me, I must lay 
| right down and ’tend [ was ’sleep?” 

“Yes, and did you?” 

“Yes, sir. First he run. He knocked me 
down. I shut my eyes and never moved. Then 
| he'd eat grass awhile. By-and-by I got up and 
run alittle farther. He'd knock me down again. 
| Vd shut my eyes and lay right still till he’d go 
| to eating again, and after a while I got so tired I 
| spect I got asleep, sure enough, but as long as I 
was awake [ ’membered what you said, and 
*tended I was asleep.” 


Did old 
me ever since 


hour ago, my 


——+or 
MY NATIVE VILLAGE BELLS. 


Again [ hear them soft and low, 
Come sweeping o'er the plain, 

With feelings once twas heaven to know, 
And bliss to feel again. 

For though I’ve dwelt where music, all 
The soul to rapture swells, 

I ne’er heard sounds could thrill my heart 
Like thine, my village bells, 

Sweet bells, 

My native village bells. 


How many a tune to memory dear 
rheir plaintive notes recall, 
The school, the dance upon the green, 
And thee, more dear than all. 
Dear wife, when life’s long noon is o'er, 
My fancy fondly tells, 
In quiet may we pass our days 
here sound our village bells, 
Sweet bells, 
My native village bells. 


0>———_— ‘ 
SOBERED. 
Terror has a wonderful power to waken a 


guilty conscience, and restore a drunken man to 


| his senses. 





An amusing story apropos is told of 
a tippling son of Erin and his night-meeting 
with a bear: 


A British corps had a pet bear, which one 
night got loose. That night a recruiting sergeant 
came in rather tipsy, and proceeded towards his 
quarters. 
brogue as could be desired. He had not gone 
far before he came to an instant halt, and cried: 
| ‘Who goes there?” 
| <A dark figure was seen, like that of a m 

crawling on all-fours in the distance. 

| “Spake!” shouted the sergeant, “or—I wouldn’t 
}mind if I’d my rifle and a ball cartridge in it. 
Spake, I tell ye, or Pll fire!” 

| Suddenly the figure stood erect a few yards 
from him, and displayed an appearance which, 
| to his imagination, seemed like that of a myste- 
| rious personage from another sphere. 

; “That,” said he, afterwards, ‘was a freshener 
|for me. It put out the fire of drink in my brain 
j jist all at once. But sorra, sorra! I thought it 
|was my end that was a coming. If, sis I, I took 
Pat O’Conlin’s baccey, I'll restore it to ’im in the 
| mornin’ wid an ounce more for the use of it.” 

| During this time he had been dodging “the 
foul fiend,” as he called it, along the piazzas, 
and cutting round the columns, to elude the pur- 
suit from the enemy. The animal at length 
|seized him, and gave him some ugly grips, at 
| which he shouted “Murder!” at the top of his 
voice. 

Fortunately, a sentry who had been accus- 
tomed to the animal came at this moment to the 
rescue, to the great relief of his Irish comrade. 
He was not so much hurt as one might expect. 
Hlis sides, by his own account, were very sore, 
but he went about his work the next day, when 
there was a good deal of amusement at his ex- 
pense. 

“Have you returned O’Conlin his baccey?”’ 
demanded a comrade. 

“Indeed, I haven’t, sir; for, when I came to 
think of it, [ remembered I never took it at all!” 


an 


————_0————— 


HOW SANDY NOBLE PAID HIS 
DEBTS. 
Dr. Wm. Chambers in Chambers’s Journal 
tells a good story of sixty years ago, which illus- 
trates not only the sturdiness of Scotch charac- 


the best of all enlightened nations which will 
risk even death rather than be in debt: 


In the fiercest period of the European Penin- 
sular War, the pressure for substitutes grew in- 
|tense. The bounty paid for one was occasional- 
| ly as large, if not larger, than the bounty paid by 
| Government for enlisting into the army. On a 

particular occasion, in a small town, I knew of 
| fifty pounds being given for a substitute. 

| A substitute was in urgent demand by a per- 
son who had been drafted. Advertisements 
were issued. Nobody would go. Thirty pounds 
were offered. Forty pounds were offered. At 
length the offer rose to fifty. A poor man of 
middle age presented himself. Sandy Noble, for 





such was the name of this true-hearted person, | 


was by trade a cotton-weaver. He was a wid- 
ower with a grown-up family, but they had left 
| him to pursue their own course in life; so he was 
|} in a sense desolate. P 

The wages realized by his labor had material- 
|ly declined, and he was now only able to make 
both ends meet. Not even that. He had be- 
come responsible for a number of petty debts, 
| caused by the long and_ expensive illness of his 
| lately deceased wife. These debts hung round 
| his neck like a millstone. The thought of never 
being able to liquidate them was dreadful. 

One day as he sat on his loom, meditating on 
the state of his affairs, a neighbor came in to 
announce the intelligence that fifty pounds had 
just been offered for a substitute. Making no 
remark, Sandy, when alone, took a slate and 


Being an Irishman, he had as rich a} 


ter, but that instinct of honor and pride among | 


calculated that fifty pounds would pay all of bi 
debts. His mind was instantly made up. ” 
For two days and a night he worke 
desperation to finish the web he was engaged 
upon. Having executed his task, and settied 
with his employer (the father of the present 
writer), he walked off to the secretary of the in- 
surance club, and coming in the nick of time 
was thankfully accepted as the required substi, 
tute. _ 
The militia authorities were in a fume at the 
delay, and a sergeant had been despatched to 
| bring the man who had been ballotted for, oth. 
}erwise he would be treated as a deserter. \s 
| the recognized substitute, Sandy, in a fev quiet 
| words, pacified the sergeant,— F 
| “Jist gie me half an hour,” said he, “and py 
| be ready to gang wi’ ye.” 
The half-hour was given, and devoted to q 
noble act of integrity, such as, we fear, is rarely 
presented in matters of this nature. With the 
fifty pounds in his pocket, Sandy went from one 
end of the town to the other, paying debt afte; 
debt as he went along,—fifteen and gixpence to 
one, three pounds eleven and_ threepence to 
another, and so on, not leaving a single shilling 
undischarged. : 
When all was over, he mounted a small bundle 
on the end of astick, and, in a calm, self-satis. 
fied mood, he trudged away with the sergeant to 
headquarters. The name of Sandy Noble 
serves to go down in the roll of honor. 


d with 


de. 


One cannot help wishing to know whether 
Sandy survived the war, and if he did, that he 
had received a bounty equal to those paid to 
substitutes during the crisis of our late war (al. 
most three times forty pounds), so that he could 
enjoy some of the profits of his sacrifice, 


<9 


MISTAKEN. 

Exciting mistakes (though generally more se. 
rious than ludicrous) will happen where two 
persons look too much alike. A twin brother 
of one of the jurymen locked up for a verdict 
after a recent great trial in Brooklyn was on the 
point of being thrust into the jury-room bya 
policeman for being unlawfully out, but the 
|error was discovered just in time. Here isa 
| ease where sensitive nerves construed the ap- 
}pearance of a dead man’s “double” 
| ghostly apparition: 





into a 


o 
t=) 


Two brothers, Jesse and David Hunt, were 
born and grew to manhood in Cumberland, 
Maryland, who resembled each other so closely 
that when separated their most intimate friends 
could hardly decide between them. They moved 
to the West, David settling in Indianapolis, 
where he married and reared a family. Jesse 
fixed his residence in Missouri, where he also 
married and now resides. A few weeks since 
David died, and Jesse, being telegraphed, went 
to Indianapolis to attend his brother's funeral. 
He arrived but a short time before the services, 
and being with the family of his brother, had 
been seen by but few of the persons in atten- 
dance. When the services were to be com- 
menced, he came into the room where the friends 
were assembled, with his brother’s widow leav- 
ing on his arm. His appearance was like a 
shock of electricity, and it really seemed as if 
the dead had come to life. Ladies screamed and 
swooned, and no less than seven of them for this 
reason had to be carried from the room, and it 
was 2 considerable time before the services could 
be concluded. 





+o 
“SUB ROSA.” 

This Latin phrase is used in elegant speech, to 
indicate secrecy, and means “(told) under the 
rose,’—or “not to be told.” A writer in the 
Christian at Work explains the origin of t 
saying as follows: 





| 
| 


The first rose that ever was seen was given {0 
Harpocrates, the god of silence, by Cupid, to in- 
duce the former not to betray Venus in her ques 
tionable goings on; and from this myth the 

lancients made it the symbol of silence, and it 
| was a custom to place a rose above their heads 
jin their banqueting-rooms, in order to indicate 
that nothing said or done there was to be told 
| outside, 

A company of wise men once banded them- 
selves together into a club,—though they did not 
call it by that name,—whose sole object was mu 
tual improvement. For the furtherance of this 
| object, they swore each other to silence during 
| their meetings, the conversation being carried on 
by means of symbols and pantomime. 

“At length came a man wiser than all the rest, 
asking for admission. They would gladly have 
received him, but their prescribed number was 
already filled, to indicate which fact they = 
| yowfully filled a wine-glass to the brim with 
wine, so that a drop more would make it over 
| flow. 
| He understood, and, quick as thoug 
a rose-leaf upon the brimming liquid, whet. : 
floated without making it run over. The bee 
men were so delighted at this that they stretchet 
their rules, and received him with great pos. 
And so has come down tous “The rose-leat ot 
the brimming wine-cup,”’ one of the most pony 
expressions of a beautiful truth that — 
guage holds. If those wise old heathens 
only have transmitted their mantle of si ol 
along with it, the world would have been st! 
more their debtor. 


—_+ o> 
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A Hrxpoo who had become a Christi 
had a Bible given him, and afterwards ¢ 
“The clock will tell me how time goes, é 
Bible will teach me how to spend it, 
old man, 
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For the Companion. 


wHY THE VULTURES’ HEADS ARE 


BARE AND THE HOOPOOS 
HAVE CROWNS. 


In Egypt lives a little bird, 
Which wears a golden crown, 

And here’s the reason, as I’ve heard, 
By legends handed down: 


For some far country in the south, 
King Solomon set out, 

And through a region parched by drouth, 
Long lay his dreary route. 

The blazing sun shone in the sky 
With all its tropic heat, 

The sandy earth, bare, parched and dry, 
Burned hot beneath the feet. 


Through all his suite of late so gay 
Weakness and thirst prevailed ; 

The steeds fell dying day by day, 
The camels almost failed. 

«Q, for one hour of cooling shade!’ 
The fainting monarch sighed, 

As long his eyes the sky surveyed, 
And still no cloud descried. 


But something now has caught his gaze, 
Hope sparkles in his eyes, 

The courtiers pause in mute amaze, 
While loud their sovereign cries: 

«0, vultures, strong and broad of wing, 
Turn from your northward flight, 

And over us your shadow fling 
Till falls refreshing night. 


“The richest boon my hand can give 
Shall well reward the task.”’ 

“King Solomon, forever live, 
But no such favor ask ; 

Though you're the greatest earthly king, 
It pleases us to show 

That we no tribute to you bring, 
Nor for you come or go.” 


“A curse light on the wicked head 
Of all your carrion crew!”’ 

In furious rage the monarch said, 
And swift the sentence flew. 

From head and neck of every one 
The feathers fell away, 

And burned and blistered by the sun, 
They bear that curse to-day. 


The hoopoos, shocked that aught so base 
Should scorn a king so great, 
Came near and begged it as a grace 
Ou Solomon to wait. 
The knitted brows at that unbent: 
“You are too small and weak, 
With your kind offer I’m content, 
Some lighter service seek.”’ 


But no, they would not be denied, 
And soon their flocks had made 
A solid phalanx, long and wide, 
The king’s whole host to shade. 
Through all the long and tiresome way 
Their steady flight they kept, 
And not a single blazing ray 
Between their pinions crept. 


And when the land of springs and shade 
At last tle host had gained, 

They knew that through the hoopoos’ aid 
Their goal had been attained. 

With grateful heart King Solomon 
Their leaders summoned near: 

“Ask what you will, it shall be done, 
To half my treasures here.” 


“O, live forever!’’ then they said; 
“The gift we ask is small,— 

The vulture’s curse is on his head, 
On ours a blessing fall.” 

They bent their little heads of brown, 
Receiving then and there 

The present of a royal crown, 
Which their descendants wear. 


To us it seems a yellow crest, 
Quite pretty to behold, 
To them it isa rich bequest, 
Worth more than burnished gold. 


EMILY HANOVER. 
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For the Companion. 


ON THE FARM. 


One day, I was ] ying down on the green grass 
in the lane, 


Some young blue-birds came down on the 
tence Opposite, 


They had a long talk among 





Then they pretended to be having a matched 
fame, to see which could fly the quickest from 
one fence to the other across the lane. 

Every time they flew across, they came down 
Shear my face as they dared to, and then went 
d talked among themselves. 


le . . 
could see through the whole trick. 
They Were very 


themselves, half 
side looks at me. 


anxious to know who I was; 
1ey were trying to find out. 





| 


THE YOUTH'S 


But it was none of their business, and so I let 
thera guess. 








One day I was walking in a meadow, and saw | 
a beautiful green hill-side with a shade tree on | 
it; and I went to lie down under the tree. | 

I put a newspaper under my head, to keep the | 
bugs from crawling into my ears. 

Soon, I heard something rattling the news- | 
paper. 

I looked around, and saw a large, wise-looking | 
old grasshopper, standing on the edge of the | 
paper, chewing something. 





I gently stroked his wings, and called him a/| 
brave, good fellow. : 

I put my finger to his mouth, and he bit it. 

Then he tried to gnaw off a piece from the end 
of it, but I think the skin was too thick. 

He crawled all over my finger, and tried a 
dozen times to bite through the skin, but failed. 

His teeth were as sharp as needles. 

By-and-by, he straightened himself up, gave a 
great spring and a jump, and off he went. 

Foolish fellow! How did he know where he 
would land? 

He might have landed in a ecrocodile’s throat, | 
if there had been any crocodiles there. 






AVA WATERY 1 IN 
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For the Companion. 
CURLY AND KITTY AGAIN, 


Have you forgotten how Curly took his kitten 


to church? Curly did not forget for a long time, 
and we thought that kitty remembered it too, 
because after that whenever she saw Curly come 
down stairs wearing his cap and overcoat, she 
would run under the sofa, as if she were afraid, 
and stay there, peeping out, until he had gone 
quite out of sight. 

One day, Curly, looking out the window, saw 
a boy riding along in a little cart, drawn by a 
big black dog harnessed to it. 

“Ho hum!” said Curly, who had a cold and 
felt unpleasant, “I wish my kitty was a doggie.” 

“Purr, purr,” said kitty, rubbing against 
Curly, and poking her soft nose into his hand. 
“Purr,—don’t you love me, little master?’ 

“Yes, I do love you, kitty,” said Curly, lifting 
her up to the window. “But see that dog; you 
can’t do that, Kitty Clover.” 

Kitty arched her back at sight of the dog, and 
growled; so Curly put her down again on the 
floor, and went and leaned his head on mamma’s 
shoulder. 

“Could kitty draw a little tinty cart?” he asked. 

“You might teach her to drag a very light 
one, if you were gentle and had great P for pa- 
tience,” said mamma. 

“Of course I would,” said the little boy. 

So mamma made a dainty wagon of painted 
cardboard, with spools for wheels, and a ribbon 
harness for kitty, and by coaxing and feeding 
her, Curly taught her so that by the time his 
cold was well she would draw it all about the 
room. 

In all that time mamma never had to say, 
“Remember great P, Curly,”’ for Curly loved his 
pet too well to be harsh with her when she was 
learning her lesson. 

It was a pretty sight to see Curly walking 


COMPANION. 


wagon, and seeming to enjoy the play as much 
as any one, 

They always stopped at mamma’s_ sewing- 
chair, and she bought a dozen for tea, and Curly 
would be very particular in making change! 
Was it not a nice play? 

Once Curly went away with his mother to pay | 
a visit. . 

He told Bridget to take great care of kitty, and | 
feed her every day. | 

“You are a big kitty now,” said Curly, kiss- | 
ing her soft fur, “a great big kitty, and you can 
get along without me. You must not ery if you | 





| are lonely, and I will write you a letter!” | 


Kitty rubbed her head against him and purred, | 
but she did not ery. 
In fact, I think it was Curly who did that,— | 

just a little,—when he looked back from the ear- 
riage and saw Bridget holding his dear cat up to | 
| 


| the window for a last look at him. 


This is the letter he dictated for mamma to | 

write: | 

“My DARLINGEsT Kitty CLOvER,— There is | 

not any cat so beautiful as you are. 

“The cats here are named George Washington 

and Martha Washington, ’cause they were | 

borned on Washington’s birthday, and he had a | 

hatchet and told a lie. 

“No, he didn’t tell a lie, and we won’t either. 

“But I love you best. And I would not name 

you such names for anything. 

“When I come home I will give you a million 

twenty kisses. 

“Poor little Kitty Clover, I s’pect you are lone- 

some! 

“So am I, when I think about you. 

“But not at other times. It is pleasant here. 

“Your obedient servant and respectfully yours, 
Cur.y.” 


} 


Curly thought this was a very grand way to 
end his letter, and did not see why mamma 
should smile at it. 

When he reached home again, after four 
weeks, his first question was for kitty. Bridget 
told him she had made sponge cake for tea. , 

“T want kitty; I don’t want cake,” said Curly. 
“Have you lost my kitty, Bridget ?” 

“Bless the little heart of ye,’’ said kind Bridg- 
et, “don’t put up alip to ery! Kitty is all well | 
and safe,” 

“T want to see her,” persisted Curly. “I want | 
my Kitty Clover now. She always slept on this | 
cushion, and she isn’t here. Tell me where, 
please, Bridget.” 

“She has gotten a new chamber,” said Bridget, 
laughing. ‘‘Maybe she was lonesome to sleep 
there and you away.” 

So she led Curly into the kitchen, and there, 
in a basket, was Kitty Clover, and—what do 
you think? Two beautiful little bits of gray 
kittens sleeping beside her! 

“O! O!” shouted Curly, and he kissed them 
each one. 

“Do you think, mamma, God gave Kitty 
Clover these little baby kittens ’cause she was so 
lonesome without me? He was very kind to me 
and kitty, and we’re ’stremely much obliged,” 
said funny little Curly. Cc. A. G. 








or 
BEAUTIFUL ALLEGORY. 


Once on a time, a little leaf was heard to sigh 
and cry, as leaves often do when a gentle wind 
is about. And the twig said,— 

“What is the matter, little leaf?” 

“The wind,” said the leaf, “just told me that 
one day it would pull me off, and throw me 
down to the ground to die.” 

The twig told it to the branch on which it 
grew, and the branch told it to the tree. When 
the tree heard it, it rustled all over, and sent 
back word to the leaf,— 

“Do not be afraid. Hold on tightly, and you 
shall not go till you want to.” 

So the leaf stopped sighing, and went on nest- 
ling and singing; and so it grew all summer long 
till October. When the bright days of autumn 
“ame, the little leaf saw the leaves around be- 
coming very beautiful. Some were scarlet, 
some yellow, and some were striped with both 
colors. Then it asked the tree what it meant, 
and the tree said,— 

“All these leaves are getting ready to fly 
away; and they have put on these beautiful 
colors because of joy.” 

Then the little leaf began to want to go, and 
grew very beautiful in thinking of it; and, when 
it was very gay in colors, it saw that the branch- 
port the tree had no color in them; so the leaf 
said,— 

“O, branch! why are you lead-colored and we 
golden?’’ 

“We must keep on our work-clothes,’”’ said 
the tree, “for our life is not done yet; but your 
clothes are for a holiday, because your task is 
over.” 

Just then, a little puff of wind came, and the 
leaf let go without thinking of it; and the wind | 
took it up, and turned it over and over, and then 
whirled it like a spark of fire in the air, and let 
it fall gently down under the edge of the fence, 











about, calling “Oranges! ripe oranges!’ with 
kitty following him, harnessed to the little 














among hundreds of leaves; and it fell into a 


dream, and never waked up to tell what it! sage, presage. 


| dreamed about. 














Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


a 
EASY WORD SQUARE, 
My first, on wings, flies through the air, 
Though not a bird, Timust declare. 
My second is a lady, guy, 
Or rather ‘tis her name, I'd say. 
My third’s an artiele of dress, 
And pussy’s name, sometimes, T guess. 
svcrIus Goss, 
2. 
CHARADE, 
My Jirst, all quiet scorning, 
Oft gives you quick surprise, 
And without any warning 
Throws dust into your eyes. 
My next, for Cupid’s arrow 
Ts found a chosen mark ; 
Whether he often hits it 
Ill leave you in the dark. 
My whole, if you are thirsty, 
Will prove a ready friend; 
Found oftenest, in the country, 
Its service, now, to lend. 
Aunt Lots, 
3. 
SEVEN PUZZLE BLOCKS. 


TE 7 1 
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In the name of one of these articles will be found 
the letters composing the name of all the rest. 

J.P. BY 
4. 
REVERSIBLE DOUBLE DIAMOND, 

Horizontal, forward: Five hundred; recent; to 
wither; reproached; a number; not old ja consonant. 

Horizontal, reversed: A consonant; a tumor; to 
wither; to save; tops of glaciers; a tumor; a conso- 
nant. 

Perpendicular, forward: A consonant; a boy’s 
nickname; to mention; to rescue; to wither; a tu- 
mor; a consonant. 

Perpendicular, reversed: A consonant; to join by 
stitches; to name; verified; to wither; recent; acon- 
sonant. B. 

5. 
BLANKS FILLED WITH TRANSPOSITIONS, 

Such a weak —— against the Maine law is only 

















fit for a ——_ —. : 

In my with nature, —— —— with summer 
to lend charms. 

The excited —— little who were . 

They would —— —— in the sun to visit the . 

It was —— —— which she had adopted from mere 

A dense fog the —— —— from his house to 
the river, hiding the view each morning. J. 

6. 
REBUS. 








Good advice for the young. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Furrowed, fur rowed. Managed, man aged. 
Outraged, out rage. Over take, overtake. Abandon, 
a band on. 

2. Ham, hammer. Side, cider. Cape, caper. 
Pipe, piper. Crack, cracker. Meat, meter. 

3. N 4. You will see an outline 

To Ff of the overseer standing be- 

DAMON tween the dog and the tree, 
RAT? behind the woodman, 

dD 5. Ed, led, sled. Elm, helm, 

o’erwhelm, At, hat, that. Ode, rode, strode. Age, 

Itech, witch, switch. End, leud, 


| blend, IN, till, still. 
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AN UNSCRUPULOUS WOMAN. 

The Liverpool Steam Packet Company, wishing to 
extend its premises, decided to purchase adjoining 
land, which was owned by a maiden lady of uncer- 
tain age. The lady sold the land cheap, but caused 
to be inserted in the agreement an article to this 
effect, that during her lifetime, she and a lady com- 
panion should have the privilege of travelling free 
in any of the company’s vessels. 

The day after the agreement was signed she sold 
her house and furniture, and, having found a com- 
panion, went on board one of the company’s steam- 
ers, just about to sail for South America; and from 
that time to this she has lived at seaand at the com- 
pany’s expense, She advertises for some lady who 
wishes to make the voyage as her companion, and 
who pays her fare, and in this way, it is said, has al- 
ready accumulated about ten thousand dollars. The 
company have offered her more than this to cancel 
the agreement, but this she refuses to do, and as the 
lire at sea suits her health remarkably, there is no 
prospect that her voyaging will soon come to an end. 


. 
LEARN TO WORK, 

The Jews of Europe see to it that their children, 
the girls as well as the boys, are taught a trade, an 
art, or some profession by which they may earn their 
living. Not long since the daughter of the Baron 
Rothschild, one of the richest men in the world, 
passed an examination and received an official cer- 
tificate of her fitness for the 
Says a writer: 


position of a teacher. 


“Every child, whether rich or poor, should learn 
to work. A practical knowledge of some industrial 
pursuit favors intellectual as well as physical cul- 
ture. The son of affluence who is conscious that he 
could maintain himself by honest labor can the bet- 
ter use his wealth, as well as appreciate the condi- 
tion and needs of the poor.” 

— 
THE FESTIVE HEIFER, 

The old custom of raising barns and treating the 
men with “grog” is being revived, it seems, in some 


places. In one instance an unsophisticated young 


cow interfered with the bad practice, and under- | 


took, at her own expense, to put temptation out of 
the workmen's way. 


A gentleman living near New York 

raisi place, in which a number of 
his nei ghbors assisted. In accordance with old cus- 
tom he brewed for them with his own hands several 
gallons of punch, upon which, being an expert, he 
expended much labor and thought. When the in- 
gredients had been combined to suit his taste, he 
carried the punch in a bucket to the scene of opera- 
tions, and invited the men to partake of it. They 
excused themselves for a few moments, wishing to 
complete their 
bucket upon a bench and retired. When about half- 
an-hour afterwards the men prepared to do justice 
to the punch, they discovered to their consternation 
that the bucket was empty. The thief proved to be 
an Alderney heifer, who was found in a very dis- 
graceful state of intoxication. She had scented the 
fragrant concoction and drained it to the last drop. 
The animal recovered the next day, but those for 


recently had 


whom the punch was intended were obliged to | 


quench their thirst with something else. 


OLD CRUISER DEAD, 

Late exchanges chronicle the death of the famous 
pet of Mr. Rarey,—a horse that in fierceness almost 
rivalled the 
King. 


A horse enjoying a wide reputation was Cruiser. 
For viciousness he was never equalled. Of no use, 
he was kept alive merely as an example of how ugly ! 
an animal could manage to be. e was closely con- | 
fined in astall in sucha way that he could ‘by no | 

ossibility reach anybody either with his mouth or | 
reels, He was fed through a tunnel, His splendid | 


| tion. 


work, whereupon he placed the | 


bloodthirsty mares of the old Thracian 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 


| muscle and activity gave him the widest scope for | 
30—26t Beware of substitutes, 


the exercise of his incorrigibility, and he is said to | 
| have kicked so high as to strike a board floor four- | ” 
teen feet above the floor on which he stood. : 
Such he was when Rarey, the horse-tamer, met | 
him. Ordinarily it was only the work of a few min- | 
utes for Mr. Rarey to tame a horse, but it took him | 
three hours to subdue the terrific Cruiser, After 
yutting Cruiser under control, Mr. Rarey purchased 
— and brought him to this country, and placed 
him on the Rarey farm at Groveport, in this county, 
where he became popular among breeders. | 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. 





M4 T “ 
~ SCIEN TIFIC AND USEF UL. 

| A SIGNIFICANT Fact.—Since the production of the new 
He became so gentle that the people about the | Elastic Truss, which is worn with so much comfort, and 
Rarey farm could fondle him as they would a kit- | ae h retains the rupture secure at all times, it is said 
ten, and his colts were noted for their kind disposi- | that most of the makers of the rigid metal Trusses have 
St rers, however, were not permitted to | abandoned their business in despair. The new Truss is 
range Sai: I |sent by mail everywhere at a remarkably reasonable 

| have much to do with him, This was to prevent | price by The Elastic Truss Co., No. 683 Broadway, N. Y. 
| teasing, and the revival of the old propensities. | city, who send full descriptive Circulars free on applica- 
Cruiser died at the Rarey farm last August, in the | tion. Branch office, 129 Tremont Street, corner Winter 

| twenty-third year of his age. His teeth were worn | Street, Boston. 36—1t 


so much that he could not eat hay, and provender OTHING CAN EQUAL the tonic and invigorat- 
had to be specially provided for him. Ascontem- | LN ing effects of the Peruvian Sy rup (a protoxide of iron). 


plated by the will of Mr. Rarey, he received the | 7 GANT ( on i 
kindest care in his old age, and it was only recently | / anes Yeh bie ANT pr cum am scented, 


20 
that he fell into a decline. the world. National Chromo C O., Philadelphia. 
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OOK AGENTS! Address A. D. Worthington & Co., 
Hartford, Ct., for circulars of the most popular and 
selling hooks. 
ADIES can make $5 00 per ‘day. in their own ‘city or or 


4 town. Address ELLIS MANUFACTURING co., 
Waltham, Mass. 


( YLASS CARDS, | doz. 18 cts. Samples of Snow- 

B th — ete., ~~ 3-ct.stamp. LB. E. STRONG, 
35—2 

/p® COTTAGE SCHOOL, Newrox, 

osTon, Mass. A FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

A quiet, Christian home, with best educational advantages, 


is provided inthis School. Preston Cottage is also specially 
recommended to the notice of young ladies who have 


> 
FEARFUL RIDE. 

The Ogdensburg Journal tells of a tramp who was 
attempting to steal a ride from that city to Rouse’s 
Point, recently, during which he had an experience 
that he will not soon forget: 





The splendid pair of tigers and zebra which |S 
formed a part of the Hippodrome Menagerie, which | 
has spent most of the summer here, were shipped | | 
that night for New York by way of Rouse’s Point. | 


The tigers were removed from their cage, placed in alanine ah <4 » = 
temporary boxes, and put into a box car. The door \€ rox Vi on "1 L ciiees achocte, See ts a 
of the car was left partly open to allow a free circu- | availing the: ame es of the Concerts, Lectures, Art Galler- 
lation of air. The tramp, in looking for a good | ies and “Museums of Boston. References to patrons in the 
place to stow himself away, came across this open | Westandinthe East. Also, circulars will be furnished on 

car and crawled in. After the train started the ti- =e to the Principal, 


gers became uneasy from the rambling of the cars, _ Miss JU LIA / 
having remained in a quiet state here for wens rh 
g > now. BU F- 
'REYO LVERS! Pras 
Free. 


WIL SON, Newton, Mass. 


months, and tried to get out of the boxes. 

The tigress succee “le ~d, and as she emerged from | 
her coop the tramp shrunk back into a corner and 
remained the rest of the trip as rigid as a statue. | 

| 


V ER for only § a RAR Circular 
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CENTS.— 
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Lots of fun. 
the a ANISHING CARTE-DE-VISITE, and PROF. 
R’S celebrated TRICK CARDS. All the above 





The tigress, after making an examination of the ear, 

in which she even lapped the face of the tramp, laid | 

down at the open door with her paws hanging out | 

the rest of the journey. In the morning when Herr 

Lingal came to look after his pets, he discovered the 
tigress occupying the same — and ordered 
her back into the box, and she obeyed. He then | | 
discovered the tramp, who still occupied his crouch- \} 


TING 


ing position, with his clothes wet throngh with per- six artic sles sent free on ated of R sour tow Address 
spiration, and speechless from his night ride with | 3594 ‘ 
the tigers. It was a fortunate thing for him th: ut it | — 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 


305 Broadway or. mo: Box 4217, New York. 
was the female that got out of the ‘box, for she is as 
20 cents. Agents’ price list 
K 
RINTED VISITING CARDS, 


kind and tractable as a kitten, while the male would 
have killed him before reaching the end of the 
by return mail, for 
and samples of 60 different designs for a 
+ CA 
40 * <a we name on all of them, sent for 20cts. Be- 
fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 


journey. 
ith each new order, NNON, 46 
1 Street, Boston, Mass. 19—ly 
ples of allmy Visiting Cards and full particulars. I will 
also send you one a k - Sa Acquaintance Cards, three 
styles, for, — Adare 
. We ASHBU 'RNE & m= Printers, 
31—26t Middleboro’, Mass. 
Lowest Priced and BEST, 


Excelsio, » Your Own Printing 


Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
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THE SUN AN INCENDIARY. 

Many fires are classed as “mysterious ;’’ that is a 
way of saying that their origin is unknown. But 
according to a writer in an English journal, some 
“mysterious” fires may have their origin in the ac- 
tion of the sun on glass. He mentions two inci- 
dents in confirmation of his supposition: 





A few days ago the master of a steam-tug in Eng- 
lish waters found a large hole had been burned in 
the centre of the covering of his berth, and that the 
fire had penetrated to the bed itself, which was 
smoking. It was then discovered that this resulted 
from a concentration of the sun’s rays by the glass 
“dead lights’’ in the side of the vessel. 

The grounds of a new mansion ina British town 
are entered through gates richly gilt and ornament- 
ed. To protect them temporarily they were covered 
with canvas. One afternoon lately this covering 
was found to be on fire and was burned, one of the 
lamps above being broken by the heat. All ordin- 
ary theories of the causesof the fire failed to ac- 
count for this one, and it was discovered that the | | Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, etc. 
globular lamps of the gate concentrated the solar | Send 3-cent stamp for cirenlar and specimens of its 
rays and directed them on the spot where the can- | , — ‘ I 


; | work to ARCADE PrREss Cc 
vas had been, and thus doubtless occasioned the fire. | 1g4—eow 424 W ashington Street, Boston. 


WANTED ages in the world. 


paper, 15 Envelopes, Golden Pen, Penholder, Pencil, 
tent Yard Measure and a piece of Jewelry. Single ps 
age, with elegant Prize, postpaid, 25 cents. 
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Port, Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes for larger wor! 

BusinessMen dotheir printing and 
advertising, save money andincrease 
trade. Amateur Print ing,delight 
ful pastime for spare hours. BOYS 
ti have great fun and make money fast 
P Prin ing at printing. Send Swostempe Sor fal 
cata are resses e etc tothe Mfrs 

ress? LSEY Y& oo! Meriden, Conn- 


THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
SELF-INKING. PRICE, $450 
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A HARD SPELL. 


Says the New Orleans Bulletin: We used to have 
ae, good spellers in New Orleans. Some years 
ago, ¢ ‘apt. Kimball, having had his steamboat, the 
Asia, repainted, sent a sign-painter to paint her 
name on the wheel-houses, A day or two after, he 
returned to find the painter finishing up the job, and | 
there, in six-foot letters, stood out, “Asha.”” Kim- 
ball, red with rage, collared the poor painter, hauled 
him along the wharf, and pointed up to the letters. 

“What does that mean, you scoundrel?” said 
Kimball. “Didn’t I tell you to put Asia on there? 
Do you call that Asia?” 

“Yes, [do; and you needn't be so rough about it. 
IT know how to spell as well as you lo, and if A-s-h-a 
don’t spell Asia, what does it spell? 


EA CTIFL 'L invention for marking Clothing 
‘and printing Cards,déc. An article that every- 
body should have. Alphabets of type to print 
any name, business or address. Very profit- 
able, amusing and instructive hae the O's 
0.8 SE with 8 alphabets type. No-2 2 

ith 1 Mag 


Dy 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 
with 5 alphabets. NO.S $3.v 
bes. Type Case, Ink a Pad included. 


livered anywhere by erg Agents wanted 


GOLDING &Co.,1 4 Kilby 8, Boston. 
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| Family Printer /or Cantey # Clothing $1to Riameng 
Press. /or Cards & Circulars$5tol15. 
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YOUNG MEN AND LADIES 
to learn Telegraphy, and earn salary 
“ $50 to $100 per month, 
for full particulars to 
_ TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, Buffalo, N. Ye 


20 BRISTOL CARDS, 5 tints, with name, 10 ets.5 
or 30 Fancy Cards, 11 Styles, with name, 20 cts.; 
20 straight scroll cards, with weed 20 cts.; postpaid, by 
J.B. HUSTED, Nassau. Renss. Co., N. Y. 34—tf 
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105 W ashington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The improvement of spelling by sound (what is 
called phonetic spelling) is one of the coming things. 
The ignorant New Orleans painter only got a little | 
ahead of his time. 
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MOTHER'S LOVE. 

illustration of the power of a mother’s 
love is contained in the following incident of the 
recent floods in France: 


A touching 


pe 
Send stamp for 
At Castelzarrazin a young mother took her two j-ly 
infants (twins at the breast), tied them together, and 
laced them in a large wooden trough used for | 
neading bread, and committed it to the waves, 
hoping it would save her children’s lives, as she felt 
that her house was about to fall. The improvised 
boat swam safely for a time, but soon afterward the 
current dashed it against the trunk of a tree, where | 
| it was broken. The poor woman, to whom maternal } 
love gave a superhuman force, succeeded in seizing 
a branch and climbing into a tree. But it was too | 
weak, and began to crack ominously. She then | 
rapidly tied the infants to a branch, kissed then,| Qj EEG Sure relict 
made the sign of the cross, and leaped into the waves. | KIDDER’ s PASTILLES Price40cts. ASTHMA. 
| ‘The two little twins were saved, but the devoted | here Stowell & Co, 
mother was drowned. harlestown, Mass. 
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| Pie ae : Ss 
| QUITE RECENTLY, at Pompeii, has been discovered ROBINSON'S White Seeume 
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| @ small woollen factory near the house where was | White Glycerine 
' found a short time since the renowned fresco of Or- | is the best Totlet Soap for summer use. 
‘ordering 3 your Cards elsew here s send to us for 


pheus. In this factory are still seen pieces of wool- 
en cloth, quite car bonized, and many instruments | samples of all styles. 50 stylish Visiting Cards 

for carding and weaving similar to those used i for20cts. Best inducements yet given toagents. 
| 8ome small factories of this kind at the present day. | , G.B. Urieman & Co., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass, 30-26 
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Carns, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 
a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
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ISITING CARDS.—50 White or Tinted Bristols, 
postpaid, 25 cts. Send stamp for catalogue and sam- 
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| 
ONE PACK OF MAGIC TRICK | 


| and cured thousands. 
| child likes it. 


SPEAKS, 

Mr. H. R. STEVENS: 
Dear Sir,—This is to show that my son wa 
in January, 1864, with Scrofula, which came out in |y 
sores and ulcers on his leg and hip. His leg was sw age 
more than twice its natural size. He had several elled 
of high standing in their profession,—two from eg 
and three from Charlestown,—withont ¢ getting a bit ae 
ter. He was obliged to lie wherever he was placed, f et 
had no use of his limbs whatever. When we had or he 
up all hopes of his living, we were told to try VEG ETISE 
the great blood remedy; and he had taken it but ash : 
time before we could see a great chance. The metas rt 
so bad that we had to change the cloth< four or five ti Sie 
aday. Still, he was getting better; for Ae could move he 
limbs and he Ip himself a little. He was soon le to = 
up in bed, and, by constant use of VEGETINE it i 
cured him, He has a lame leg, which he will probable 
have for life; but we all honestly believe if we had = y 
VEGETINE before we had bothered with those oa 
it would have saved the use of his leg, and restored te 
natural health. I hope all those trouble d with Seroful, 
will read this testimony of me and my son, who is nN = 
well, and able to speak for himself, OW 

CATHERINE M \HONEY, 
DANIEL M AHONEY, 

19 Trenton St., Charl stown, Mass, 


taken sick 


May 10, 1872. 


— above plain but honest statement conclusively 
the quick and thorough cleansing effeets of the 


hov 
VEG ETINE in Scrofula. 


WHAT |S VEGETINE? 


Itisa compound extracted from barks, roots 
It is Nature’s remedy. It is perfectly harmless from any 
| bad effect upon the system. It is nourishing and 
strengthening. It ac ts directly upon the blood, it welee 
the nervous system. It gives you good, sweet sleep at 
night. It is a great panacea for our axed tathers and 
mothers, for it gives them strength, quicts their nerves, 
and gives them nature’s sweet sleep, as has been proved 
by many an aged person. It is the great Blood- Purifier, 
It is a soothing remedy for our children. 1t has relieved 

It is very pleasant to take; every 


and herbs 


Would not be Without 


VEGETINE 
FOR TEN TIMES ITS COST, 


The great benefit I have received from the use of VEG- 


| ETINE induces me to give my testimony in its favor. l 
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believe it to be not only of great value for restoring the 
health, but a prev = ‘of diseases peculiar to the spring 
and summer seaso’ 
I would not be w vithout it for ten times its cost, 
EDWIN TILpex, 
Attorney and General Agent for Massachusetts of the 
Craftsmen Life Assurance Company. No, 49 Sears’ 
Building, Boston, Mass. 
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Circulars free. Apply to 
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53 Mur Street, New Yor 
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g g, in “alae language, the Cause, Symptoms, and 
‘Treatment of _— ty) ersons, Horses and Cattle; 
Instruction in ‘Tra Horses, Bee-keeping, ete., ete., 
together with a very. ‘large number of entirely ron Re- 
ceipts, of great value to the People,—in fact, THE PEO- 
PLE’S BOOK. Jt sells at sight. 1s needed in every 
household. EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. Agents 
more than Seer oe money. Sample Copies sent on 
receipt of Retail Price, $2. For terms address 
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 Graefenberg Vv Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes withont leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition. 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATHOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints t 
which women ae ~ These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all ists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFE 'S BERG COMPANY, 
39-—-ly 


56 Re ace Street, . N.Y. 
EUREKA 





LapIEs will experience much less trou 
ble with their sewing, if they use the 
Eureka Machine Twist. Ty 
once and be convinced. 


UNT’S REMEDY is said to > be an unfailing ra 
edy for Kidney and other kindred complaints. any 


| of our own citizens have tried it, and they say that it pes 


Send stamp | 


sesses all the merits claimed for it. Its sale is rapidly = 
cre oes both at home and abroad. When we say rag 
Mr. Wm. E. Clarke, the eminent druggist of this A te 
pocgatenct of the medicine named, we need not add - . 
can be no doubt of its genuineness. No medicine o “" 
inferior quality can be found at Mr. Clarke's elegan 
store, No. 28 Market Square.—General Adv ertiaer Neg 
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